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Steel is Heavy 


Wises: the steel industry generally has been producing at less 
than 80 per cent of capacity during the first half of the year, Inland 
Steel Company on the south shore of Lake Michigan has produced 
at 99.3 per cent of capacity. This happened because of the com- 


pany’s location and its mills’ versatility. 


There is a lesson here for the entrepreneurs and financiers of 
the South. 


Steel is heavy and its transportation costs are high. It should 
be made as close to its markets as the accessibility of raw materials 


permits. 


Some farsighted Southerners have already established success- 
ful steel mills at several strategic points. Others should follow their 
example. They should take advantage of the ever-increasing South- 


ern industrial trend. 

















A service 
that pays for itself! 


While most services that a business 
employs today are deductible as legiti- 
mate expense—and while many of 
these services recapture part or all of 
their cost through the benefits result- 
ing—there is one service you can 
confidently expect, in advance, either 
to pay for itself completely or result 
in additional profits which more than 
compensate for it. 


That is the service of management 
counsel. 


A competent management consult- 
ing firm makes available to the 
business employing it proved and 
measurable techniques—which, ap- 
plied to any phase of a business or 
industrial operation, invariably result 
in increased effectiveness, whether in 
purchasing, production, office pro- 
cedure, the executive function, mar- 
keting or sales. 


In order to avail themselves of 
these techniques, many of the most 
successful companies today operate 
with management counsel as a matter 
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of course. They find it not only pro- 
vides the executive division with a 
firmer and more comprehensive grasp 
of the onerations far which it is re- 
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MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


3182 Peachtree Road, N.E., 


Atlanta 5,Ga.@ Cherokee S500 


Boston@Chhicaqgo®* New Yorke Westport, Conn. @Rio de Janeiro®*Montreal 


BUSINESS SURVEYS AND MANAGEMENT AUDITS e¢ ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING — PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS 
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Cities Service 
gives a big boost... 


Every minute, day in day out, 1,200,000 cubic feet of natural gas are pushed 
through pipe lines by the 220,000 horsepower in our booster stations. 


CITIES @ SERVICE 


A Growth Company 











A service 
that pays for itself! 


While most services that a business 
employs today are deductible as legiti- 
mate expense—and while many of 
these services recapture part or all of 
their cost through the benefits result- 
ing—there is one service you can 
confidently expect, in advance, either 
to pay for itself completely or result 
in additional profits which more than 
compensate for it. 


That is the service of management 
counsel, 


A competent management consult- 
ing firm makes available to the 
business employing it proved and 
measurable techniques—which, ap- 
plied to any phase of a business or 
industrial operation, invariably result 
in increased effectiveness, whether in 
purchasing, production, office pro- 
cedure, the executive function, mar- 
keting or sales. 


themselves of 
these techniques, many of the most 


In order to avail 


successful companies today operate 
with management counsel as a matter 


of course. They find it not only pro- 
vides the executive division with a 
firmer and more comprehensive grasp 
of the operations for which it is re- 
sponsible, but supplements and sup- 
ports its fact-finding and decision- 
making function. 


It involves, generally, a day-to-day 
working association—in all affected 
phases of a business’s operations. In 
this way, more effective 
techniques are established as oppor- 


new and 
tunities are uncovered for them and 
a constant increase in effective over- 
all operation is assured. 


On fact-finding problems, reports 
are rendered when, as and if required. 
The primary service rendered, how- 
ever, is one of daily, on-the-spot ob- 
servation and analysis, with recom- 
mendations made in consultation with 
management for executive decision. 


You will find many excellent man- 
agement consulting firms to choose 
among today and to work with you 
on this basis. 
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through pipe lines by the 220,000 horsepower in our booster stations. 
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ETAL WALLS 


for INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
ALUMINUM, STAINLESS or GALVANIZED STEEL 


The swing to metal exterior walls is now recognized as the trend 
by leading designers throughout the country. This acceptance is 
more than justified by the attractiveness and permanent beauty 
of Stainless Steel or Aluminum exteriors. Whether used ex- 
clusively or in combination with brick or other materials, striking 
design effects are possible in virtually any type of building—the 
manufacturing plant below is typical. The decorative aspects of 
Metal Walls, however, are the least of their outstanding ad- 
vantages over other types of construction. Substantial building 
economies can be realized through lower material cost, lower 
lakor .cost, and the cumulative savings resulting from reduced 
construction time . . . buildings can be quickly enclosed with 
Insulated Metal Walls—even under extreme low temperature 
conditions which would preclude masonry construction. Other 
important factors to be considered are the light weight of these 
| modern curtain walls and the maintenance-free permanence of 
, 4 4 4 a Bf Stainless Steel or Aluminum exterior surfaces. Mahon Insulated 
Metal Walls are available in three exterior patterns shown 

FLUSH, RIBBED, or F L UT E D at left. Mahon “Field Constructed” Fluted or Ribbed Walls can 
Over-all 'U" Factor of Various Types is Equivalent be erected up to sixty feet in height without a horizontal joint— 
to or Better than Conventional 16° Masonry Wall a feature of Mahon Walls which is particularly desirable in 
auditoriums, powerhouses and other types of buildings where 

high expanses of unbroken wall surface are common. See Sweet's 


PTAC eeE 








Files for complete information or write for Catalog No. B-54-B. 


THE R. CC. MAHON COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Mich. @ Chicago 4, Ill. @ Representatives in All Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Insulated Metal Walls and Wall Panels; Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions 
and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms; Rolling Stee! Doors, Grilles and Under- 
writers’ Labeled Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters. 
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Southern Pine Lumber Industry 
Reports Extensive Plantings 


Already engaged in a vast program 
aimed at raising standards of production 
on an industry-wide basis, the Southern 
Pine lumber industry also is taking im- 
portant steps toward assuring a perma- 
nent supply of the raw material essential 
to its operations. 

The results of these efforts were dis- 
closed by a survey conducted by the 
Southern Pine Association, and showed 
that during the 1953-54 season the south- 
ern lumber industry planted 52,819,000 
seedlings in 12 states. In addition to those 
planted on industry lands, 2,542,000 seed- 
lings were distributed to farmers free of 
charge by the lumber industry. 

S. P. Deas, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, said that acre- 
age planted consisted of 57,352 acres, and 
that the figures indicate the determina- 
tion of southern lumbermen “to get idle 
lands into production and to encourage 
the farmers to do the same.” 

Deas said that 95 per cent of the seed- 
lings were purchased by the industry 
from state-operated nurseries. Louisiana 
lumber manufacturers led the 12 south- 
ern states for the 1953-54 period, Deas 
declared, with 15,531,600 seedlings plant- 
ed. Georgia was second with 8,242,000 and 
Alabama third with 6,604,200, 

In addition to the extensive planting 
by industry, thousands more acres were 
reseeded naturally from the trees them- 
selves, taking the place of mature trees 
which were removed, Deas said. “When 
it is realized that the South supplies near- 
ly 40 per cent of the nation’s supply of 
timber and timber basic products, and 
that the lumber industry in the South 
gives employment to a third of a million 
people, the significance of the industry’s 
forestry program becomes apparent.” 


"Unemployed" Pencils Wanted 
To Aid Pencil-less Children 


A “Pencil Please” campaign is currently 
under way to collect millions of pencils 
for needy youngsters here in the United 
States as well as in other parts of the 
world. 

This drive is sponsored by Save the 
Children Federation, a 22-year-old organ- 
ization dedicated to helping children of 
all groups. Many children are handi- 
capped in learning their lessons because 
they must use twigs from trees, lumps 
of coal, or just their fingers to trace let- 
ters in the dirt. 

The pencil-less will appreciate your 
pencils. Please send your “unemployed” 
pencils to “Pencils Please”, 1721 Park 
Avenue, New York 35, N. Y. Thank you. 
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Correction 
In our July issue the Coates & 
Clark, Inec., plant at Toccoa, 
Georgia, shown on p. 36, was bullt 
by Daniel Construction Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., and designed by J. E. 
Sirrine Co., Greenville, 8. C. The 

Editors regret the error. 




































‘ 


make it 








sell it ” 


Maxe it in Alabama where you can have 

everything for an efficient manufacturing 

operation . . . raw or semi-finished materials 
. intelligent, easily trained employees .. . 

a climate that's pleasant the year round. With 

unprecedented new buying power in the South, there is the opportunity to 

sell it to the expanding market for products and services ... And adequate 

transportation of all kinds . . . so you can make it in Alabama and sell it every- : 

where. 








Our Industrial Development engineers will gladly prepare for you economic 
studies relating to your type of business if you are considering establishing a 
manufacturing or distributing branch in the South. All correspondence confidential 





INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


Alabama Power Company 


Birmingham 3, Alabama 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 





Business Changes Small 


Most recent economic developments display a stabilized 
character. 

Such changes as are occurring indicate improvement in 
the business situation—improvement that is very slight but 
definitely perceptible. 


SOUTH SHOWS UP BEST 

When compared with other geographical regions, or 
with the general average of the United States, the South 
is showing impressive resiliency. 

For the first five months of 1954, the South shows a 
one per cent decline in total business volume, and a seven 
per cent decline in manufacturing output. 

The Nation, for the same period, shows two per cent 
and nine per cent declines respectively. 

In comparison of May 1954 with May 1953, the South 
shows par in total business volume and a four per cent 
decline in manufacturing. 

In the same comparison, the Nation's percentages of 


decline are minus two per cent and seven per cent respec- 
tively. 


FLA., GA., MD., STRONG 


Due largely to resurgency in Construction and recovery 
in Agriculture, Florida, Georgia and Maryland are actually 
showing higher business volume for 1954 than for 1953. In 
all three states, however, manufacturing output is down. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC LEADS 


In like fashion, the South Atlantic Region, the region of 
which the three foregoing states are components, leads 
the Nation in comparison with 1953 performance. 

The Pacific Region ranks next, and then the two southern 
groups, East and West South Central are next in order. 


CONSTRUCTION STILL HIGH 


For the Nation at large, no other economic component 
can claim depression resistance to the same extent as the 
Construction industry. From the looks of current perform- 
ance, this industry will finish 1954 substantially ahead of its 
previous record set up in 1953. 

Contributing to this new record will be all types of 
building—private residential, private commercial and in- 
dustrial, and public construction of schools, hospitals, roads 
and the like. 

This upsurge in Construction is taking place at a most 
opportune time, and it can be said with relative confidence 
that so long as this high level of construction is maintained 
there is little danger of a precipitate recession. 


CURRENT REPORTS OF INTEREST 


The layoff rate in manufacturing plants declined from an 
average of 24 per 1000 employees in April to 21 in May, 
the U. S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has announced. At the same time, hiring picked up slight- 
ly more than usual. 

Notwithstanding this decline, the layoff rate in May con- 
tinued to be well above the average for the month in other 
recent years and the factory hiring rate was at a low for the 
season. 
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Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell recently announced 
that non-farm employment increased 140,000 between 
May and June to a total of 48.1 million, according to a 
report from the Labor Department's Bureau of Labor sta- 
tistics. 

The job expansion occurred in construction, food proc- 
essing and other seasonal activities. The Secretary said 
that the employment rise was smaller than usually occurs 
at this time of year because of a further employment loss 
in durable goods manufacturing. However, the decrease 
in durable goods employment was concentrated in a few 
industries and was the smallest since the downturn began 
last Fall. These developments indicated that the employ- 
ment downtrend of the past year was almost waghiah 
halted in June. 

Corporate net working capital was estimated at $92.9 
billion at the end of March, 1954, according to the quarter- 
ly report made public by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. During the three months, January through March, 
working capital increased by $400 million, compared with 
an increase of $1.2 billion in the corresponding period of 
last year and a decline of $800 million in the fourth quarter 
of 1953. The growth in net working capital in the first 
quarter of this year resulted from a substantial drop in 
current liabilities, $6.9 billion, more than offsetting the 
$6.5 billion decline in current assets. 

By far the largest change in any of the items of current 
assets and liabilities during the first quarter of 1954 was 
the $4.0 billion drop in Federal income tax liabilities. This 
decline reflects the larger first quarter payments on last 
year's tax liability in accordance with the accelerated tax 
payment program provided for under the Revenue Act of 
1950. At the end of March corporate tax liabilities 
amounted to $15.3 billion, lower than at any time since 
mid-1950. Notes and accounts payable also showed a 
substantial decline, $3.5 billion, to a level of $55.3 billion. 
Advances from the U. S. Government at the end of March 
amounted to $2.5 billion, an increase of $300 million, while 
other current liabilities also showed an increase. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue T. Coleman Andrews 
has announced that the Preliminary Reports of “Statistics 
of Income" just published for the tax year 1951 showed 
@ greater number of returns and a larger income tax lia- 
bility than for any previous year. There were 55,447,000 
individual returns and 687,000 corporation returns. The 
income tax was $24 billion for individual returns and nearly 
$20 billion for corporation returns. 

General business activity during the second quarter has 
been characterized by mixed trends, with most industries 
following usual seasonal patterns, the Department of Com- 
merce said in the June issue of the monthly magazine 
"Survey of Current Business" published by the Office of 
Business Economics. 

Personal income in April was at a $282 billion seasonally 
adjusted annual rate, $1 billion below February and March. 
Despite the persistence of fractional reductions since last 
summer, total personal income in April was only 2 per cent 
below last July's peak, as gains in transfer payments and 
other income types have partly offset a moderately greater 
reduction in wage and salary income. 


(Continued on page 8) 








PHYSICAL VOLUME 
OF 


ALL GOODS AND SERVICES TURNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


(MEASURED IN 1947 49 DOLLARS 


Regional Indicators 


(Continued from page 7) 


Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) Construction ($ Mil.) 
May Apr. May Apr. May 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1953 
$ 545 $ 499 South i $1,023 $ 937 $1,003 
Other States $1,488 $1,382 Other States $2,109 $1,876 $1,899 
United States $2,033 $1,881 United States $3,132 $2,813 $2,902 


Mineral Output ($ Mil.) Manufacturing ($ Mil.) 
May Apr. May Apr. May 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1953 
South .... $ 535 $ 546 South ....... $ 4,577 $ 4,605 $ 4,810 
Other States $ 440 $ 446 Other States . $15,843 $16,095 $17,378 
United States $ 975 $ 992 United States $20,420 $20,700 $22,188 


National Indicators 


Latest Previous Year Latest Previous Year 

Month Month Ago Month Month Ago 
Personal Income (§$ Bil.) $ 285.2 $ 284.4 $ 286.3 Ave. Weekly Hours (Mfg.) 39.3 39.0 40.7 
Ave. Weekly Earnings (Mfg.) $ 71.13 $ 70.20 $ 71.63 Carloadings a, 3,345 2,445 3,883 
Consumer Credit ($ Mil.) $ 27,520 $ 27,330 $ 27,056 Consumer Prices ('47-'49-—100) 115.0 1146 114.0 
All Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 79,422 $ 79,516 $ 79,678 Retail Prices ('35-'39——100) ... 208.8 208.1 208.2 
Mfg. Inventories ($ Mil.) . $ 44,805 $ 45,183 $ 45,673 Wholesale Prices ('47-'49-—-100) .. 110.9 «111.0 = 109.8 
Trade Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 34,617 $ 34,333 $ 34,005 Construction Costs ('47-'49.—— 100) 121.7. 121.2 1281 
Mfg. New Orders ($ Mil.) $ 21,907 $ 22,944 $ 24,564 New Incorporations ........ ‘ 9,280 10,272 8,968 
Bank Debits ($ Mil.) $149,722 $154,666 $141,981 Electric Output (mil. kw. hrs.) 43,529 42,857 42,055 
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SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by States ($ Million) 
First 5 mos. of 1954 with gain (or loss) over first 5 mos. of 1953 


Farm- 
ing 
$ 127 
even 
158 
+21%, 


315 
+12% 
183 
+15%, 
239 
—T% 
116 
+7% 
98 


even 
159 
+10% 
385 
+12%, 
168 
+8%, 
141 
—22% 
72 


Min- 
ing 
$ 49 
—l0% 
44 


even 


Con- Manu- 
struc- factur- 
tion ing 
$ 157 $ 1,168 
pee ° 


—12% 8% 


le 
95 


Util 


Fi- 


ties nance 


$ 185 $ 
—3% 
105 
—5% 
120 
+1Y, 
279 


—l%, 


146 
anv! 


+5%, 


aad a 
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even 
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216 


(Continued on page 10) 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


(Continued from page 9) 


Business Volume by Regions ($ Million) 
First 5 mos. of 1954 with gain (or loss) over first 5 mos. of 1953 


Con- Manu- Re- Serv- Busi- 
Farm- Min- struc-  factur- Utili- Fi- tail ice ness 


ing ing tion ing ties nance Trade Trade Volume 

New Eng. $ 310 $ 20 $ 7H $ 7,269 $ 778 $ 1,026 $4606 $ 792 $ 19,614 
8% even Tin RD +1% even —2% +4%, —5% 

Mid, Atl. 766 414 2,545 24,808 3,531 4,017 13,303 3,757 80,031 
11%, 19%, + 12%, —9Y/, —3%, +3%, “2% even —3%o 

E. N, Cen. 2,434 365 2,603 31,791 3,066 2,683 14,708 3,002 81,571 
+5% -10%, +5%, -12%, —3%, +5°%, —1%, +29, 47, 

3,146 415 1,021 7,820 1,461 1,145 6,274 1,059 32,400 
+1Y, —I% +8% —l0% —3%, +5%, —3% — even —3%, 

S. Atl. 1,085 407 1,992 10,305 1,798 1,492 8,606 1,427 36,196 
+4, 16%, —1% —7%, —2%, +7%, oh ¥, +1%, even 

E. 8. Cen. 696 289 827 4,192 713 507 3,474 564 15,366 
2% 6°, +-9% 8%, lt? +7Y, —I% —2Y, 

W. S. Cen. 985 1,992 1,442 6,591 1,406 1,004 6,083 26,813 
| %, 2%, even ey A 2%, +64, —3%, —2%, 

Mount. 640 590 498 1,573 60! 343 2,325 405 9,104 
12% 4°) even 10°, 3 +69, —2%, —2% —3% 

Pacif. 1,028 524 1,606 9,772 1,607 1,449 7,135 1,780 33,184 
—10%, +1%, +6%, —5%, —2% +2%, — 2% +5% —V% 

U.S. 11,090 5,016 13,245 104,121 14,961 13,666 66,514 13,822 334,279 
—1%, 5% +5% —9% 7%, — 2 TI% = 3% 
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WA N T E D ... CUSTOMERS FOR KEEPS 


bool 


A; Qa regular customer you will be 

times an integral part of Newport Steel 
operation, with first claim iu] oxeya) the olUhs OLU AKON: 
these modern fac litres, folate! witha guarantee 
> f prompt delivery From steelmak ng fur 
aces to final rolling, Newport fosters y 
order just the way you would, meeting all re 
quirements for quality and delivery. ¢ 
improved facilities, a strict policy of first 
folel ire Ken sroya) ife) regular customers, and (olan Aoi8) 
rent location in the arenalelanns fastest growing 
" 

iAdustrial area, make Newport a reliable 
source for exceptional steel. Let us demon 


strate how well we can produce for you! 


PRODUCTS OF NEWPORT STEEL 


Hot-Rolled Steel in Coil 
Hot-Rolled Pickled Steel in Coil 
Electric Weld Line Pipe 
Hot-Rolled Sheets 

Galvanized Sheets 
Galvannealed Sheets 
Colorbond Sheets 
ECONOMICAL WATERAIL DELIVERY Hot-Rolled Pickled Sheets 
Electrical Sheets 





Newport Steel is situated on the 

Mississippi-Ohio River sysiem and Alloy Sheets and Plates 
the great Cincinnati rail hub ‘ -P 

With the advantage of location Roofing ond Siding 

new river barge facilities and Eave Trough and Conductor Pipe 


seven major railroads, Newport 
vert 
gives economical, dependable Culverts 
CORPORATION 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


delivery to industrial areas 
throughout the Middle West 








and South 





ANIMAL, MINERAL OR VEGETABLE .... =. 


irs HORTON ranks FOR OIL STORAGE 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company’s engineering, fabricating and construction 
departments are equipped to build welded steel plate tanks of any size, shape or 
form to store animal, mineral or vegetable oil . . . or any other liquid, 


Special construction and exacting specifications offer no obstacles. We have 
complete facilities for erecting structures built of carbon steel or non-corrosive 
metals and for stress-relieving and X-raying shop-built structures. All of our four 
plants are equipped to pickle and paint steel plates and shapes by the Horton 
phosphoric acid process. 


When planning flat-bottom storage tanks, elevated water tanks, standpipes, or 
any type of welded steel plate work, write our nearest office for information, estimates 
or quotations. There is no obligation on your part. 


The view above shows some of the 42 tanks we built for the Southern Cotton Oul 
Company in Chicago, Illinois. Used to store vegetable oil, they are typical examples 
of welded, easily maintained Horton steel tanks. 


GCHICAGG BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Healey " Detroit 26 
201 Devonshi Hy contest 
---1020——-201 Devonshire St. os Angeles be 
2106 McCormick Bidg. New York 6 3313— idg. 1320 Heary Bidg. 
2216 Midiend Bidg. Philadelphia 3. .1619—1700 Walnut Street Bidg. 1611 Hunt Bide. 


PLANTS IN BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY AND GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 


ALABAMA—N. W. Ala. Gas Distrs., let 
contract to P. A. Buchanan for gas trans. 
line from Moore's Bridge to Fayette—Proj. 
#199-A, B, C & D. 

ALEXANDER CITY — City of Alexander 
City fas $60,000 railway station and freight 
warehouse 4 Central of ore Railway. 
— Tittle & Narrows, ontgomery, 

Tc 

rm * gee S. Pipe Co., 36th st. 

pare Commissary Building 
et mat Alley. Van Keuren Davis 


Co.. Archts. 

CENTERVILLE—Cahaba Mfg. Co., Center- 
ville, let contract to Powell & Lawrence, 
Tuscaloosa, at $68,840 for garment manufac- 
= plant. Don B. Schuyler, Tuscaloosa, 

reht. 

FAYETTE—Alabama Telephone Co., has 
$2,935,000 REA loan approved for telephone 
extensions throughout state 

FAYETTE—City let contract to Watkins 
Constr., Gadsden, Ala., for gas distribution 


system. 
FAYETTE—City received bid hay Wat- 
kins Construction Co., Gadsden, for Alt. 1— 

cast iron pipe, Proj. "#194; and from Rich- 
ards & —, es Ga., for Alt I— 


weapoed stee pa 
LENA antation Pipe Line Co., 
Charles R. Younts, pres., Atlanta 1, Ga., 
plans additional 24 million gals. of tankage 
at Helena foamy Baton Rouge, Ala., to cost 
approx. $1,500.000. 

HEFFIELD — Reynolds Metals Co.. J. 
Louis Reynolds, Vice-President in charge 
of Manufacturing, Louisville, Ky., plans $2,- 

000 expansion and modernization pro- 
gram at its aluminum sheet mill. 


ARKANSAS 


CROSSETT—Crossett Paper Mills let con- 
tract to Dickmann-Pickens-Bond Constr. Co., 
Little Rock, for new $16,000,000 board miil. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON — Chesapeake & Potomac 
Zele hone Co., Washington, has approved 
000 ng im rovement and expansion of 
sllitics in D and an additional $296 - 
000 authorized for equipment in Brookland 
office and toll center. 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA — Clinton Foods, Inc., 
Crop Division, plans $1,250,000 improvement 
program at 4 — in Dunedin, Frostproof 
and Auburnd 

BROWA RD. ‘COUNTY -—- Buck Plumbing, 
Inc., 4150 N.W. 7th Ave., Miami, plans com- 
mercial building on Federal L Highway No. 1, 
North of Pompano Beach. Robert Frese, 
8340 N.E, 2nd Ave., Miami, Archt. 

CRESTVIEW—Okaloosa ‘County Gas_Dis- 
tribution Commission let contract to Rich- 
ards & mn Carrollton, Ga., at $1,386,439 
for contract 1 natural gas system. 

D COUNTY—Howard Johnson, Inc., 

>. 1ith St., Miami, received bids for 
frozen food processing plant. Rufus Nims, 
2982 S 22nd St., Miami, Archt. 

DADE “COUNTY — Miami Paper Board 
Mill, 3975 N.W. 28th St.. Miami, iet contract 
to Chas. Bromer, 7920 Hawthorne Ave., 
Miami Beach, at $100,000 for addition to fac- 


tory 
aif COUNT 


Snow 


DADE Y—Plantation Foods,. Inc., 
let contract to Jerome Constr. Co., 279 N 
26th St.. Miami, for $34,455 addition 
Velda plant. 

DEFUNIAK SPRINGS- -City let contract 
to L. F. Wilder, Birmingham, Ala. at $368,- 
988 for natural gas system. 

FERNANDINA BEAC Se E- 
Co., Lundhurst, ane Island, New York, 
plans factory build 

GAINESVILLE— a Fidelity Fund, 
Inc., City Commission Room, City Hall, re 
ceived bids for manufacturing plant, to be 
leased to The Sperry Corp., New York, for 
manufacture of Klystron Tubes. John E. 
Pierson. Archt. 

GAINES VILLE— we gl Corp.. 
c/o Ebaugh & Goethe, 700 S.E. 

aainesville, Fla., ~ ta 
manufacturin plan 

x0U LDS—South "Florida Growers Assocs., 

received bid from Domestic Refrigeration Co., 
Inc., 134 N.W. 3rd Ave., Miami, at $76,711 
= = and air conditioning pack- 
ng hou 

HAINES CITY — Citrus, Inc.. Emory L. 
Cocke, Pres., plans $1, 250,000 plant to process 


.E. 
to 


New York, 
Third St., 
received bids for 
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frozen citrus concentrates and vegetables. 
HIALEAH—Pan American Terminals, Inc., 

5541 N.W. 37th Ave., Miami, plans ware- 

eer gnoutce. N.W. 35th Court and N.W. 


KEY WEST — Shelley Tractor & Equip- 
ment Co., 3650 Bird Road, Miami, plans 
showroom and shop, Margaret and James 
Sts.. Key West. Norman Giller & Assocs., 
420 Lincoln Road, Penthouse, Miami Beach, 
Archts. 

MIAMI — 4th Ave. Warehouse Corp. let 
contract to Leifert Construction Co., 147 

.W. 79th St., Miami, for $65,000 warehouse 
and office, 6454 N.E. 4th Ave 

MIAMI—Harving Realty Co. 
& Deutschman, 409 Chamber of Commerce 

Bldg., Miami, Archt., received bids for post 
rg ‘truck service building, N.W. 22nd 

nd §$ 

MIAMI.Overseas Transportation Co., Inc., 
236 S.W. No. River Drive, received bid of 
$105.590 from Edwin M. Green, Inc., 776 
N.W. 2ist St., Miami, for warehouse and 
offices at N.W. 29th St. L. K. Albert, 251 
Alhambra Circle, Archt. 

MIAMI—Royal Palm Ice Co. let contract 
to Duffey Construction, 1395 N.W. 21st St. 
at $37,000 for addition to ice plant, 3095 S.W 
37th Ave. 

MIAMI—Benjamin Topal, c/o Archt., Don- 
ald J. Reiff, 600 Lincoln Road, Miami Beach, 
me car wash building at N.W. 79th St. 
and Miami Ave 

PENSAC OLA—The Borden Co. Ict contract 
to Kenneth Fulgham, Box 643, Pensacola, 


c/o Watson 





New and Expanding Plants 
Reported in July, 1954 
136 


First Seven Months of 1954 
806 


First Seven Months of 1953 
1133 











at $190,756 for milk processing plant. Yonge, 
ok & Morrison, 611 Brent Annex, Archts. 
TALLAHASSEE — Florida Ed, Assoc. re- 
ceived bids for office building. James A. 
+ yume Continental Bldg., Tallahassee, 
re 
TAMPA — Dixie Lily wimg Co., Cecil 
Webb, president, plans woe flour mill, to 
cost between $1 and $1'% million. 
TAMPA—Kieckhefer Container Co., F. W. 
Santon, Manager, let contract to S. S. Jacobs 
& Co., Jacksonville, for building to house 
new mpounery Expansion program to cost 
over $500,0( 


GEORGIA 


ATHENS—Fabro, Inc., received bid from 
H. A. Parson, 2143 W. Broad St., Athens, for 
rocessing plant. H. C, Rosenberg Assocs., 
53 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Archts. 
ATLANTA — Benton Bros, received bid 
from J. J. Black & Co., 575 Plum St., N.W., 
at $151,818 for warehouse building. Myers & 
Godwin. Bona Allen Bldg., Archts. 
ATLANTA—Crown Food Products Co 
ceived bid from Model Constr. Co., 
mont Ave., S.E. 


. re 
92 Pied- 
Atlanta, for storage and 
pn cy building. Stevens & Wilkinson, 157 
Lue Atlanta, Archts. 

ATLANTAN * Fihesiaee & Vann-Emann, 215 
Spring St., Atlanta, to construct commercial 
building, John J. Waferling, 22 West 16th 
St.. Atlanta, Archt. 

ATLANTA—Federated Mutual Implement 
& Hardware Ins. Co. received bids for office 
building. Cooper, Barrett, Skinner, Wood- 
yr Cooper, Inc., 501 Henry Grady Bldg., 

re 


ATLANTA—Marion Mfg. Co.. Kir 
Ave., received bid in office "a Willner : Mie 
key, 761 Peachtree St., N.E., from Concrete 
Builders, Inc., 800 East Ave., N.E., for plant 


and_ offices. 

CUMMING—Wilson & Co., 1400 S. Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago, let contract to Henry C 
Beck Co., Atlanta, Ga., at $422,000 for 
pouty Eepioe essing plant. 

ERT — Pataula Electric Member 
a received bid from Nelson Con- 
struction Co., 1100 Flint Ave., Albany, Ga., 
at nis 947 for headquarters building. 
FFIN — Stowe-Woodward, Inc., let 
m..... to C. A. Kendrick, 128 W. Solomon 
St., for industrial plant. Gerald L. Bilbro, 
113 FE. Solomon St.. Archt. 

LaGRANGE Callaway Mills Co. let con- 
tract to Newman Construction Co., La- 
Grange, at $99,899 for storage building at 
Valway Plant. Sam Turner, LaGrange, 
Archt, 

MACON 
buiidings 

McRAE 


Macon Kraft Co., plans two 
Roydon Wear, Inc., in office of 
Roy F. Engman, 2741 Atwood Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta, received bids for additions and alter- 
ations to factory building. Hal . Greer, 
ar Paces Ferry Rd., N.E., Atlanta, 
Archt 


SAVANNAH—Park & Shep, 
bid from ortey Co, 
nah, at $213, for i. A garage. thomas 
& Hutton, 0. E. Bay St., Savannah, Archt. 

STATESBORO — Cletus W. Bere en and 
Wm. P. Bergen, Archts., 127 Vinberasam St., 
Savannah, received bids for manufacturing 
plant here 

VAL DOSTA Glisson Motor Co., received 
bid from The J. N. Bray Co., Box 528, Val- 
dosta, at $128,939 for new bullding. Thomas 

Lackey, 105 E. Ann St., Valdosta, Archt. 


KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND—<Ashiand Oil & Refining Co 
let contract to Catalyetic Construction Co. 
Philadelphia, for ‘‘Houdriformer’’ refinery 
unit at Catlettsburg, Ky. 

CALVERT CITY—Air Reduction Co., New 
York, let contract to Lummus 385 di- 
son Ave., New York, for engineering in con- 
nection with vinyl-acetate-monomer plant 
which will be operated by Co’s. Chemica) 
Division. 

LOUISVILLE-—E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
plans new re on site of Louisville works 

LOUISVILLE—-Gas & Electric Co. plans 
for first unit of Cane Run electric plant; est 
cost $16,000,000 


Inc., received 
Bay St.. Savan- 


LOUISIANA 


Texas Gas Transmission 
pipeline facilities to cost 


LOUISIANA 
Corp. plans new 
$1,600,000. 

ALEXANDRIA Alexandria Broacastin 
Co., Ine., let contract at $22, to Ff 
Rockhold, P. O. Box 4074, Alexandria, for 
KALB Television Station Building. Charles 
T. Roberts, Guaranty Bank Blidg., Alex- 
andria, Arc ‘ht 
BATON ROUGE—Esso Standard Oj] Co 
received bids for fire station building on 
Railroad Ave. A. Hays Town, Triad Builld- 


ing, Archt. 

BATON ROUGE Plantation Pipe Line 
Co., Charles R. Younts, pres., Atlanta 1, Ga 
plans additional 24 million gals. of tankage 
at Baton Rouge and Helena, Ala,, to cost 
onpen. aT 500,000. 

BATON ROUGE Southern Bell & Tele 
»yhone & Telegraph Co., 1215 Prytania St. 
ew Orleans, let contract to Perilliat-Rickey 

Construction Co., Inc., 1530 S. Rendon St., 
New Orleans, for Goodwood Dial No. 'SXS 

Office Building. Warren, Knight & Davis 
Protective Life Bldg., Birmingham, Archts. 
INDEPENDENCE—City received bids for 

factory building for occupancy by The Alden 


(Continued on page 14 ) 








GALVANIZING 


Prompt Delivery © Zinc and Cadmium Plating 


Phone: 


59-5401 


METALPLATE CO. gitmingham, Alo 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. — BESSEMER, ALA. 


NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


(Continued from page 13) turing plant building for Tucker-Brame Ath- 
/ pag akue Ant basen ese J. Hock = ng Mf noe Entire cost ae "3 
Mills P yi 64. Ne ~ans. M. Re NNE INDEL CO,—Jos. J. Hock re- site wi e approx. > anker 
Sen ee eae Orleans. M. Robt: ceived bids for Operations Buliding. Daumit Heyer, 1435 Commerce Fille Bldg., Memphis, 
Hammond, La.. Archts. & Sargent, Archts. Tenn., Archts 
LAKE CHARI ES—Jud Ri Inc. let con- BALTIMORE — Charles T. Brandt, Inc., GREEN WOOD—City let contract to Peter- 
t to Bartley & Binninus P.O Box 344, 1700 Ridgley St., received bids for tempo son, Garbi & Joseph, Little Rock, at $165,- 
tract to Bartley & Binnings, P. O,. Box 344, rary test buildings at Ridgley & Gunpow 467 for addition to plant of Conmar Prod- 
Lake Charles, at $93,113 for Chevrolet auto Sts. ucts Mfg. Co. Robert Moor, Archt. 
pales and office building on Broad St. Ga- " BALTIMORE — Chesapeake & Potomac | MOSS POINT—City received bids for & 
briel & Reames, Gayle Bidg., Archts. Telephone Co., has approved $4,200,000 for inch steel gas transmission line from United 
NEW ORLEANS Brown's Velvet Co., improvement and expansion of facilities. Gas peanerias Station in Miss., Rt. No. 63. 
Baronne, Thalia and Erato Sts., let contract ALTIMORE—E. I. du Pont de Nemours NEW ALBANY—Board of Supervisors of 
to E. J. Welsch & Co., Inc., 1036 National & Co. Curtis Bay, received bids for hospital Union County received bids for addition to 
Bank of Commerce Bidg., at $37,421 for com- buildin furniture plant for Stratford Furniture 
yletion of second floor and office. Jones & BALTIMORE — Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Corp.; estimated cost $320,000. John L. Turn- 
Roessle, Archts., and F, V. Von Osthoff, Inc., Baltimore, received bids for office build- er Assocs.. Milner Bldg., Jackson, Miss., 
Assocs., Maison’ Blanche Bidg., New Or- ing at Marine Terminal, Baltimore. Archts,-Engrs. 
leans, BALTIMORE—Esso Standard Oil Co. re- NEW ALBANY—Futorian Manufacturin 
NEW ORLEANS—California Co. let con- ceived bids for Main Entrance, Boston & Co. received bids for addition to Stratfor 
tract to Keller Constr. Corp., 7900 Palm St., Eaton Streets. Austin Co.. New York, Archt. Furniture Corp. plant at $250,000. John 
at $135,673 for office building on South side ALTIMORE — Esso Standard Oil Co.. Turner & Assocs., 1060 Milner Bldg., Box 
of 11th St., bet. Fairmont & Maple. Herbert Highlandtown, Baltimore, received bids for 1348, Jackson, Miss., Archt. 
A, Benson and Geo, J. Riehl, National Bank separators. drains, etc. PHILADELPHIA—City received bid om 
of Commerce Blidg., Archts. BALTIMORE — Esso Standard Oil Co.,_ B. L. Howell & Sons Constr. Co., P. O. 
NEW ORLEANS Corps of Engineers, Highlandtown, Baltimore, received bids for 94, Philadelphia, Miss., at $13,200 for tac: 
foot of Prytania St., received bids for alter- O'Donnell Street underpass at Highland- tory building, as addition to present fac- 
ations of New Orleans & Lower (Missourl- town. tory operated by Wells-Lamont Corn. (cot- 
Pacific idnee) R.R. BALTIMORE—The Glidden Co., Cleveland, ton glove mfg.) Bid for metal building was 
EW ORLEANS—-Lone Star Cement Corp., Ohio, Dwight P. Joyce, pres., plans titanium $28,500. 
1120 Hibernia Bank ie let contract to dioxide and sulphuric acid plant on 100-acre STARKVILLE — City received bid from 
Gurtier, Hebert & Co nc., 1539 Pleasure site in Marley Neck area off Hawkins Point G & K Constr. Co. for factory building for 
St., at $54,111 for meeting hall building at Road; hed unit to cost $10,000,000, Lockport Felt Co. Johnston & Jones, Archts. 
Plant, Diboll-Kessels & Assocs., 637 Pere An- BALTIMORE—Paul Jones Co., Inc., Dun- 
toine Court, Archts. dalk, Md., received bids for Case warehouse MISSOURI 
NEW ORLEANS Rickert, Wessanan & addition, 
Lann, Ine., received bid from pares BALTIMORE—Shell Oil Co. received bid CREVE COEUR — Monsanto Chemical 
Binnings, 433 Gravier St., at $5,180 for Rice from Frantz Construction Co., 1115 E. 30th Co., St. Louis 4, Mo., plans new research 
Tank foundations, scaled shed and pit, at for eevee station at Reisterstown Road center for Inorganic Chemicals Division on 
Girod & Front Sts. a Wvlie Ave. a 250-acre tract. 
NORCO--Shell Chemical Corp., 50 W. 50th BALTIMORE — Western Maryland Rail- EXCELSIOR ot me ag tye em oy Bell 
St.. New York, received bid from Gervais F. wavy Co. Hillen St. Terminal, received bid Telephone Co., 1010 Pine St., Louls Mo., 








Favrot Co., Balter Bldg., New Orleans, for of $150,000 from Kirby & McGuire, Inc., 2518 lans building, N.E. cor. irolieey and 
t 


4 new buildings. August Perez & Assocs., Greenmount Ave., Baltimore, for warehouse  -hompson. 

Audubon Bldg. New Orleans, Archts. building No, 1. ST. LOUIS—American Can Co., 100 Park 
PORT ALLEN Greater Baton Rouge MIDDL E RIVER—Glenn L, Martin Co. re Ave., New York, let contract to’ Fruin-Col- 

Commission received bids for railroad em- ceived bids for renovation of exterior of D non Contracting Co., 1706 Olive St.. St. Louis, 

bankment for thoroughfare track leading Building, Plant 1 for warehouse and train shot. 3200 S. Kings- 

from West Bank Port site to Mississippi highway: est. cost $500,000 

River eve we MISSISSIPPI ST. LOUIS—Brown Shoe Co. 


8300 Mary- 
Texas Eastern Transmis- land Ave., Clayton, let contract to Willing- 
sion Corp. plans pipeline from Joaquin to BATESVILLE—City let contract to Graves 


Longview, Texas; est, cost $3,269,000 Bros. Lumber Co., Batesville, for manufac- (Continued on page 58) 








This is the 
TRINITY INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 
“Under the Skyline of Dallas” 


Center of the Southwest for regional headquarters 
offices, warehouses, parts depot and plants. Inquiries 


are invited. 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORP. 
401 Republic Bank Bidg., Dallas, Phone RI-6552 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ?: 
WON- STAINING 


U S E F 3 [ in almost every type of building, both inside and outside. 


As architectural concrete units or as stucco or cement paint, it emphasizes architectural perspective 


and detail. It has a high light-reflection which gives beauty and special utility to many interiors. 


@ Trinity White’s extra whiteness gives truer colors where piaments are added. 
Widely used in terrazzo for its contrast-y white and better color effects in either simple 


or ornate designs. Meets all Federal and ASTM specifications. Ask for TRINITY White. 
so 
as whe Se snow 


A Product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. .« Chicago « Dallas +» Chattanooga + Tampa -« Los Angeles 
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The South builds better with Steel 


B] 260 TONS UP IN JUST 25 DAYS. That's 
all the time it took the Gulf Erection 
Co. of Houston to erect the sturdy 
structural steel for the arched roof of 
the big (224’ span, 42’ high) new Muni- 
cipal Civic Auditorium at Corpus 
Christi. An unusual type of construc- . 
tion called lamella permitted faster, 
easier erection . . . the diamond-shaped 
lamella units were factory pre-fabri- 
cated. And the strong, versatile USS 
Structural Steel will add maximum 
strength and long life to the building. 
For it effectively resists tension, tor- 





sion, compression and shear . . . will last 
indefinitely with no maintenance. 
TIGER BRAND GETS THEM “OUT OF THE 
HOLE.’ Because of the lack of roads, the 
Weston and Brooker Co., must trans- 





port all‘men and heavy equipment into 
and out of their 220’ deep granite 
quarry at Cayce, South Carolina with 
cableways and derricks. To meet the 
demands of this rugged service — the 
grinding effect of myriads of tiny gran- 
ite particles, the stress and strain of 
such heavy weight and the almost con- 
tinuous operation—they chose Ameri- 
can Tiger Brand Wire Rope. And to- 
day, after over five years on the job, 
these tough 34” ropes are still in top 
shape. 


CUTS MILK HANDLING COSTS. Bulk milk 
handling saves time and labor on every 
shipment. Today, more than 7000 dairy 
operators use this modern method. Pic- 
tures show cooled milk being drained 
by hose from the sanitary, corrosion- 
resistant Stainless Steel vat where it 
was stored in a Stainless Steel tanker 
for delivery to the dairy plant. 








USS STEEL PRODUCTS MADE OR DISTRIBUTED BY T.C.1. INCLUDE: 












@ Rolled, forged and drawn steel © Steel sheet piling and H-bearing piles, @ Rails, track accessories, wheels, axies, @ Electrical wires and cables. 










products. bridge flooring. forgings. @ USS High Strength Steels and USS 
@ Structurat shapes, plates, bars, small @ Concrete reinforcing bars, reinforcing e@ Wire and wire products, including Abrasion-Resisting Steels. 
shapes, agricultural shapes, tool steel, mesh, woven wire fencing, barbed wire, bale © USS Stainiess Steel 
strip, floor plate, cotton ties, @ Black, galvanized and special finish ties, nails, : 
. @ Groun ; 
@ Tin mill products sheets. @ Wire rope. Ground Open Hearth Basic Slag. 







TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
DISTRICT OFFICES: CHARLOTTE + FAIRFIELD + HOUSTON + JACKSONVILLE » MEMPHIS * NEWORLEANS - TULSA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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om LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Railroad Management's Strait Jacket. In the 
automobile business, one manufacturer may tempo- 
rarily overtake another by building a better car for 
less money. The first moves quickly to meet the chal- 
lenge and recover his original position. But what hap- 
pens in the railroad industry when a competitive means 
of transportation cuts rates or offers an improved serv- 
ice? Though railroad management recognizes the need 
for a prompt adjustment in its own rates, it must first 
submit its proposals to the government, which exer- 
cises the right to substitute its judgment for that of 
railroad management. It may hold that the proposals 
are unduly discriminatory, or that the new rates are 
not compensatory, or that they are lower than are nec- 
essary to meet the competition. Protests can be filed 
by the railroads’ competitors and others who feel their 
own interests will in any way be adversely affected. 
Hearings can be held. Proposed changes in services 
often encounter similar time-consuming hurdles. Mean- 
while, the railroads’ customers 
have switched their patronage 


In the development of the highways the Federal 
Government has played a secondary part. Its small Bu- 
reau of Public Roads has contributed some advice and 
the Treasury has contributed a few hundred millions 
of the billions spent each year. But most of the mileage 
has been built without even that much Federal activity. 

We agree on the need for more and better roads. 
We rather suspect that the needs of twenty years hence 
are probably bigger than anyone is ready to think 
about. But we don’t think the Federal government has 
got to draw up twenty-year plans and appropriate bil- 
lions to get the roads built. 


The Cart Before the Horse. The present Admin- 
istration is moving in the direction of budget balance— 
much faster, certainly, than its predecessor had any 
thought of doing. But it has been in office nearly eigh- 
teen months and a balanced budget is not yet in sight. 

The main reason is that it has adopted, albeit in mod- 

ified form, the fiscal attitude 





and become accustomed to us- 
ing some other means of trans- 
portation. Time—the most im- 
portant factor in astute busi- 
ness management—has been 


Better Roads. There can 
be no greater puzzle to the 
adherents of centralized gov- 





High bracket income tax rates are 
a legacy of the New Deal planners 
at who hoped to guide our Nation into 
Socialism or worse. 


of the Roosevelt and Truman 
Administrations. The essence 
of this is to tot up all antici- 
pated expenditures and then 
try to get matching revenue; 
if you can’t get enough reve- 
nue—usually the case—run a 
deficit. The right approach, by 
any standard of household 
thrift or even morality, is the 
reverse—to cut expenditures 








ernment planning than a U. S. 
road map. They would never understand how the miles 
of paved roads got there in the first place. And if the 
evidence were not incontrovertible, they would never 
believe that forty-eight separate state highway de- 
partments could have hooked all the roads together. 
The whole thing is incredible. 

The highway departments of the several states man- 
aged to lay out the routes, hook up the various turn- 
pikes and in general coordinate the whole operation 
without benefit of any orders from Washington. Fur- 
thermore, the main financing of these roads has not 
come from the U. S. Treasury. 
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to fit the revenue cloth. 

For all its massive cutting of expenses, the present 
Administration has found it politically and otherwise 
undesirable to live by that elemental rule. Until it de- 
termines to do so or is forced to do so there can be no 
assurance of balanced budgets. 

Constitutional amendments are an extreme recourse, 
properly taken only in extreme circumstances. 

This general caveat should not, however, obscure the 
merit of the latest suggested amendment; offered by 
Senators Bridges and Byrd, it would require balanced 
Federal budgets except in wartime. It may be ques- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Addition to Industrial Plant 


Many manufacturing firms are finding they have 
outgrown the plants in which they operate. They 
need more space—soon. So, they build additions 
to existing plants, largely with steel structures. 


e 
wit h Ste el Better than any other material, steel per- 


mits flexibility in planning, efficiency in 
construction, and rapidity of completion. 


O‘NEAL STEEL WORKS "ognns 


» 
x 
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Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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ONE STONE 


For many years industry has been seeking ''decentral- 
‘zation.'’ And now there's the call for ‘industrial disper- 
sion. 


Both can be readily achieved in one of the many ex- 
cellent locations to be found in the Seaboard Southeast. 
By far the greater part of the population in the six states 
served by Seaboard Air Line Railroad is rural and small- 
town—making ideal conditions for stability of operations. 


Your plant will not be a ''target" if you will let us help 
you select a location in this favored area. 


Specific surveys based on individual requirements will 
be furnished on request without cost or obligation. 


WARREN T. WHITE 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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Westmoreland Coal Company 
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We are proud to be affiliated with the 
Westmoreland Coal Company, which is 
celebrating its 100th Anniversary in 1954. 





Stonega Coke and Coal Company 


Gua RODD Gam 


Page Coal and Coke Company 
Crozer Coal and Land Company 


ANTHRACITE 
Hazle Brook Raven Run Cross Creek 
Hazle Brook Coal Company 











General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET ...... PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


Cable Address: GENCO 
q Branches > 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND IRWIN, PA. 
NEW YORK NORFOLK 
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LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 17) 


tioned whether a Constitutional amendment is neces- 
sary for this purpose, but the importance of the purpose 
can hardly be questioned. 








Residual Oil. A threat to our National Defense in- 
volves two of our great natural resources-—the coal and 
railroad industries. The dumping of import residual 
oil into this country, is displacing production and trans- 
portation of millions of tons of coal. It also almost 
guarantees oil shortages and gasoline rationing in the 
event of submarine warfare. In the event of war we all 
know from past experience that more coal, and the 
transportation of it, will be urgently needed. But, again, 
can the railroad industry or the coal industry—both 
operating witnin the framework of our free enterprise 
system-—-be expected to provide facilities and equip- 
ment for this stand-by service for emergency use? 


National Debt. The biggest item of spending in 
the next fiscal year, (as in the past several), will be 
the $44.8 billion listed as national security expendi- 
tures. This includes the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
other defense items. 

What is the next largest item of Federal spending? 
It is not our spending for veterans; it is not our agri- 
cultural programs, nor our social security programs; 
it is the estimated $6.9 billion which we will have to 
pay out in the next fiscal year for interest on the na- 
tional debt! 

The interest on the national debt exceeds by $2', 
billion all Federal expenditures for veterans; it exceeds 


_ by $41, billion the estimated total net expenditures 


for agriculture in the next fiscal year; it is greater 
than all estimated spending for international affairs, 
transportation and communication, welfare, natural 
resources, labor, education and research, and finance, 
commerce and industry combined! 


Government in Business. Last month the House 
Government Operations Committee began hearings on 
legislation designed to expedite elimination of federal 
activities competing with private enterprise. Legisla- 
tion to be recommended by the committee probably will 
require the Director of the Budget to submit to Con- 
gress, during the first weeks of each regular session, a 
list of all federal activities which compete with private 
enterprise. The Budget Director is to recommend those 
which can be terminated. The President would be au- 
thorized to study the recommendations and examine the 
activities and the possible effects of their termination. 
If the Chief Executive felt the termination would not 
impaic “essential” activities of the federal government, 
he would be authorized to order it. The committee's 
major interest is to have a sound program for getting 
the government out of business by next year. 


Social Security. Proposals have been made to make 
the social security coverage universal and abandon the 
contributory principle in raising the funds necessary 


(Continued on page 24) 
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ransmission llowers 


designed to carry any load 


..to fit any terrain! 


AMERICAN BRIDGE steel towers carry many thousands of circuit- 
miles of transmission lines across this great land. Scaling the heights of 
rugged mountains; through marshy lowlands, traversing every con- 
ceivable kind of terrain, these steel transmission towers are helping 
make America’s great power distribution system the world’s best. 

American Bridge towers are made to order for every type of trans- 
mission line service. They are designed for simplified erection on level, 
side-hill, or rocky butte sites. They are engineered for heavy-duty 
service under the severest climatic conditions. 

Incorporating special design features such as steel grillage earth 
anchors and variable leg extensions, American Bridge towers make 
Recent high voltage line towers ee —— 9 rat on ner mets agree , | 

AN BRIDGE ihe tec esi — eng am experience Am« ican " pe ee ac- 
by AMERIC quired in more than fifty vears of designing, fabricating and erecting 


Power Co. towers may be just the answer to your problems. Our engineers wel- 


Appalachian Electric 
Ohio Power Company 
Public Service Company of Indiana 
Duquesne Light Company 
ton Power and Light Compony 
cn sage Pone agg AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
a c os GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Detroit Edison Compa 
. t of any Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON CHICAGO 
Toledo Edison Comp cnn 
WNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER OETROIT - ELMIRA GARY MEMPHIS 
Idaho Power Compony 


: MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH © PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE ( 


a T E D S TATE 5S STEEL 


come an opportunity to figure on your requirements, Just write our 
nearest office. 




















THIS Is 


THE LAST WORD iN 


¢ 


_ ELECTRONIC / 


(FLAW DETECTORS | 


‘ 


for miess pipe couplin 


wim? 


Although seamless pipe was inspected by more automatically inspects all couplings and removes 
dependable means than mere visual “going over,” the defective ones. 

seamless couplings were not—not until the elec- 
tronic device shown in the picture was developed 
by Republic. The couplings were inspected by 
the naked eye. 


There are now two of these automatic machines, both 
at Republic’s seamless plant. When you buy well 
inspected seamless pipe, wouldn’t you be wise to 
buy well inspected seamless couplings, also? 
Republic developed the Electronic Flaw Detector Republic's couplings. 
for the inspection of all seamless couplings sold by YOU BUY MANAGEMENT BY THE TON 

Republic. Electronic inspection is 

vastly more reliable than visual. When you buy steel by the ton, you put your faith 
in the manufacturer's progressiveness. You have to, 
Now Republic has developed an because quality is a virtue that often doesn’t show 
automatic coupling inspector for use on the surface. Republic’s pioneering the electronic 
on Republic seamless couplings made testing of couplings is but an example of DOZENS 
at the new Republic seamless tube of such developments assuring advanced quality. You 
mill near Chicago. This new machine can put your faith in Republic gaality—by the ton. 


i OF STANDARD STEELS 


GENERAL OFFICES » CLEVELAND 1, OHIO alin 


OFT: IER BRR 9 
hi iL OBB 0: 5B: i : i 
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How does a GIANT 


Just WRITE, WIRE or CALL— 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 


Drawer MR-649 (Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 


Norfolk and Western Railway 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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get to be? 


Just like little oaks get to be big oaks — from small beginnings. 
If you’re beginning a chemical operation in a small way, the 
Norfolk and Western is eager to help you. And here's how: 
In the Land of Plenty there are many solid industrial advantages 
with excellent plant sites and plenty of room to grow. 
Frankly, we would like to tell you about them. 

The men of the N & W’s Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment can give you all the practical, up-to-date facts about this 
great and growing region. These men are plant location 
specialists. They know the relation of production and dis- 
tribution to plant location. 

Get these facts today . . . without obligation, without pressure, 


reliably and, of course, in confidence. 
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PRODUCE MORE 
AND 


PROFIT MORE 



































































HIGH SPEED 
BRASSE fel» 


(PREE-CUTTING) 














Uniform chemical analysis and 
uniform temper from rod to rod 
«+ freedom from extrusion defects 
... smooth, clean burnished surfaces 
-.-these are some of the differ- 
ences you enjoy when using Scovill 
HIGH SPEED Brass Rod. They add 
up to uninterrupted, HIGH SPEED 
production, more profitable opera- 
tion, and a difference in quality in 
your own products you can sell. 


Scovill HIGH SPEED Brass Rod 
in standard “half-hard” temper is 
suitable. for 99% of screw ma- 
chine operations and is stocked the Difference 
for prompt delivery from key in- 
dustry centers... special tempers 
to your order. Stock list on request. 












You Can SELL 
e 


1108 EAST WENDOVER AVENUE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 








LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 20) 


for the payment of benefits. Under such a system, funds 
for social security benefits would have to be allocated 
out of general tax revenues. This would completely de- 
stroy the character of the social security system and 
quickly degrade it to some form of dole. Hence, it would 
be a step in the wrong direction. 

One thing is certain. The minute the contributory 
system is abandoned and general tax funds are being 
used for benefit payments, coverage will have to be 
all-inclusive. The big question then will be how much 
social security benefits the economy can carry without 
weakening its productive power, particularly as long as 
it seems to be generally agreed in Congress that, in 
contrast to regular insurance policies, social security 
henefits must make allowances for changes in the price 
level and for a steady upgrading in the standard of 
living. 





Baby Boom. The remarkable upsurge in the num- 
ber of babies being born in the U. S. shows no sign of 
slackening. On the contrary, since the turn of the year 
the baby boom actually has gathered speed. As a result, 
the country’s population in 1954 will score the biggest 
annual gain in history. 

This vital information comes quite appropriately 
from the National Office of Vital Statistics, ef the U.S. 
Public Health Service. In the first four months of the 
year, according to the agency, the number of births to- 
taled 1,274,000, a gain of 2.7 per cent over the like 1953 
period. In April alone the gain over ’53 was 6.6 per cent. 

At the same time, the number of deaths has declined. 
Hence the excess of births over deaths in 1954—the 
population increase, in other words—has been topping 
even last year’s record rate by 10 per cent. In the opinion 
of David L. Babson & Co., a well-known Boston in- 
vesiment counsel, 1954 will be the first year in which 
U. S. births will exceed the four-million mark. It will 
also be the first in which population will rise by 214 
million. 






























Decentralization. The National Labor Relations 
Board has announced, effective July 15, 1954, addi- 
tional changes in its jurisdictional yardstick for de- 
termining whether to exercise its powers. 

The changes will further reduce the number of cases P 
handled by the Board, and will affect, among other bus- 
inesses, retail stores, utility companies, transit systems, 
radio and television stations, newspapers, and com- 
panies engaged in business related to the national de- 
fense. 

This action appears to be further evidence that the 
policy of the new Board, contrary to the policy of many 
federal agencies, is to restrict, rather than extend its 
powers. 

The anticipated result is in accord with the belief 
that freedom should be reserved for the states to es- 
tablish and maintain essential labor relations laws, 
but at the same time, the action more clearly enunci- 
ates the dire need for federal legislation to define the 
explicit limits of its jurisdiction so that the states may 
effectively act in their own sphere. 
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OF BETHLEHEM ROPE 


Very near you — perhaps only a few blocks away 
— is a Bethlehem mill depot or distributor with 
big, complete stocks of the wire rope you want. 
When you're rushed — when you need wire rope 
in a hurry — use the telephone; give us the speci- 
fications and tell us to get your order rolling. 
Or, if you prefer, send your own truck and we'll 
have the reels waiting for you. 

Bethlehem makes a type and grade of rope for 
every need. Big ones capable of handling many 
tons —- for cranes, derricks, shovels, etc. Small 
ones for light industrial applications such as air 


and electric hoists. And intermediate sizes for the 
vast range of jobs between the two extremes. 

So, when hours or minutes count, give us a 
ring, or call the nearest Bethlehem distributor. 
By doing so, you'll find it easy to get the rope 
you need, and get it fast! 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacitie Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. ba port 


Distributor; Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


When you think WIRE ROPE... think BETHLEHEM 





SLINGS, TOO 


All sizes, all types . . . single-port, braided, grommet, bridle, and special. If your 
perticular lift requires study, ask for the services of a Bethlehem engineer. He'll 


be glad to give you all possible help. 
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BORDEN MANUFACTURES EVERY TYPE FLOOR GRATING 


IN FERROUS AND NON-FERROUS METALS 


BORDEN ALL-WELD DESIGN 


The best type for use where floors are sub- 
ject to extreme corrosion or moisture — 
chemical plants, breweries and other pro- 
cess industries. There are no cracks, open 
joints, or holes in bars. This type made 
only in mild steel. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
COVERING ALL FLOOR GRATINGS 


BORDEN RIVETED DESIGN 


Most substantial and oldest design of 
grating made, permits perfect distribution 
of loads. Made on the truss principle, 
Borden Riveted Gratings are hydraulically 
power-forged for strength and durability. 
Particularly recommended for aluminum. 


854 GREEN LANE 


BORDEN PRESSURE LOCKED 
DESIGN 

Neat, clean, durable, easy to paint and 
maintain. Pressure Locked Design permits 
maximum passage of light, heat and air. It 
is especially desirable in power plants, 
boiler rooms and all dry area. Deep cross 
bars increase lateral support. 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Elizabeth 2-6410 ELIZABETH, N. J. 


SOUTHERN PLANT -- LEEDS, ALA. — MAIN PLANT—UNION, N. J. 
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“W hat Euriches the South Enriches the Nation” 














Residual Oil 


At last month’s Governors Conference at Bolton 
Landing, N. Y. a special conference of the nine Gover- 
nors of the leading coal producing states took place. 
This conference was held primarily to study the ad- 
verse effect that the imports of residual oil had upon 
the coal industry in their respective states and upon 
the nation as a whole. 

At this conference it was estimated that, at the 
present rate, residual oil imports replace a coal equiva- 
lent of fifty-nine million tons annually. If we discount 
this figure and reduce it to fifty-two million tons, that 
means that residual oil replaces one million tons of coal 
every week in the year. 

To quote from an editorial in a recent issue of The 
Black Diamond, “If we take a high figure of average 
coal production, say 8 tons of coal per man per day, 
that tonnage represents a week’s work, on a five-day 
basis of output, for 25,000 miners. If production is 
maintained for 52 weeks, it represents a year’s work 
for that many men. 

“But that is only a small part of the story: trans- 
porting this tonnage would give employment to 
thousands of railroad workers; it would give needed 
revenue to the railroads during a period of economic 
readjustment in the country. 

“In the coal industry it would accomplish untold 
good for the general economy. It would represent an 
increase in weekly output of well above fifteen per 
cent at present and anticipated production rates; that 
would be enough not only to stabilize prices, but to keep 
alive coal companies and coal mines that tomorrow 
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may be essential to the power needs of the country. 
That added 1,000,000 tons to the present market would 
encourage further investments in mine mechanization 
toward lowering coal prices, not at the expense of 
profits, but through more economical production.”’ 

Should this nation become involved in another major 
war, a residual oil supply abroad does not offer the 
same protection as does its equivalent in coal produc- 
duction here at home. Then, as heretofore, it is to the 
coal industry of the United States that we must look 
for our source of increased power. To permit the 
“dumping” of a by-product such as residual oil into 
this country, for questionable diplomatic considera- 
tions, is to stand by and watch while the coal industry, 
our one dependable source of power, gradually dies of 
business anemia. Surely this is not in the national 
interest. It would be just as logical to permit a foreign 
nation to export a million tons of subsidized coal to this 
country every week to be sold at prices which the 
American coal industry could not meet and survive. 

It is encouraging to note that the governors of the 
nine states have organized a Governors Fuel Confer- 
ence. And, as we go to press, it is also encouraging to 
note that President Eisenhower has at last recognized 
the seriousness of the present situation and has ap- 
pointed a Cabinet Committee on Energy Supplies and 
Resources Policy which will review the factors affect- 
ing the requirements and supplies of the major sources 
of energy. This committee is instructed to submit its 
recommendations to the President not later than 
December 1st of this year. 








Earning Power 


of Electric 


Utilities Well Maintained 


High Degree of Immunity to Any Industrial Recession 


Is Being Recognized By Investors. 


By Robert S. Byfield 


Financial Editor 


While many industrial shares, partic- 
ularly some of the well-known “blue 
chips,” have been performing spectacu- 
larly in recent months, electric utility 
shares have also been moving ahead 
quietly and steadily. The leading aver- 
ages representing this group, like the in- 
dustrials, have reached the highest points 
in a generation. 

At first glance there might seem to be 
some inconsistency in this parallelism. 
The industrials have moved up for vari- 
ous reasons, not the least of which is be- 
cause they appear to offer a long term 
“inflation hedge.” There has been a 
steadily increasing awareness during the 
past year that the Cold War is here to 
Stay and that our participation in it will 
influence our economy greatly. Our de- 
fense budget cannot be trimmed very 
much for reasons of national security. De- 
mand for many raw materials will con- 
tinue high. Our economy will be subjected 
to some strain. If reasoning of this char- 
acter is valid and, incidentally, we think 
it is, commitments in the electric utilities 
would seem to be in the long run rather 
uninteresting for, among other things, 
companies in this field would be faced 
with gradual but nevertheless noticeable 
wage increases and other rising costs. In 
the case of companies combining an elec- 
tric and gas business, they might also 
suffer higher costs for natural gas to the 
extent to which they were purchasers of 
this commodity. 

The rise in utility shares has been gen- 
eral rather than selective. The shares of 
companies serving metropolitan centers 
have moved up, as evidenced by Consoli- 
dated Edison at 464 against a 1954 low 
of 40%, Commonwealth Edison, Detroit 
Edison and Boston Edison. The same has 
been the case with most “area” com- 
panies serving smaller cities and commu- 
nities and the adjacent rural areas as 
typiiied by Public Service Co. of Indiana, 
Southern California Edison, New York 
State Electric & Gas and Niagars Mo- 
hawk Power. Another kind of “area” 
company serving more heavily industri- 
alized communities includes West Penn 
Electric, Ohio Edison, Consumers Power 
and, of course, the leading “blue chip” 
of this character, American Gas & Elec- 
tric. Despite low yields, both holding com- 
panies and operating companies with im- 
pertant growth characteristics have out- 
performed all others. Included therein 


are such equities as Middle South Utili- 





ties, Southern Company, Central and 
Southwest, Texas Utilities, Florida Power 
& Light and Houston Lighting & Power. 

Almost irrespective of the particular 
sub-group to which they belong, the in- 
vestment appeal of electric utility shares 
has been strengthened by their fine earn- 
ings performance during the past half 
year. In the Summer and Fall of 1953 
the apprehension of many investors as to 
the extent of the expected recession in 
1954 caused them to predict lower earn- 
ings for all groups including the utility 
companies. These fears have not mate- 
rialized. Of course, it might be argued 
that the “recession” was milder than 
was expected, but the ability of a vast 
majority of the electric companies to 
show gains in the face of a declining in- 
dustrial tempo has been most convincing. 
Naturally, there has been some retro- 
gression in energy sales to industrial cus- 
tomers, but even here the percentage de- 
crease from the previous year has been 
less than the decline in the Federal Re- 
serve Board index of production. 

Various companies have been affected 
in proportion to their dependence upon 
industry for the sale of electricity. The 
gross earnings trend of Ohio Edison, 
American Gas & Electric and West Penn 
Electric proves this rule. However, the 
impact on net earnings has been rather 
minor in nature because industrial rates 
are on the low side to begin with and de- 
clining demand may conveniently be off- 
set by reducing the output from higher 
cost generating units. Even so, it was 
not until January 1954 when revenues 
from sales to industrial customers de- 
creased below the corresponding month 
of 1953. While sales in the industrial 
category are still running below a year 
ago we expect a gradual improvement in 
this respect. Industry is using more and 
more electricity per unit of production 
as evidenced by a comparison of sales of 
energy to industrial customers with the 
FRB index. 

As expected, the sale of electricity to 
domestic and commercial customers has 
shown no downtrend whatsoever. In the 
case of many companies this continued 
growth trend has served to take up any 
slack caused by the decline of industrial 
sales. Kilowatt-hour output of the entire 
industry is running ahead of 1953, but the 
showing varies considerably in different 
areas of the United States. The South- 
east has performed best of all while the 





Central West has been affected marked- 
ly by the decline in sales to industrial 
customers. 


The utility industry as a whole has 
steadily improved its balance sheet po- 
sition over the past five years. Funded 
debt has been reduced in relation to fixed 
assets and, conversely, common stock 
equity has risen. Low money rates have 
enabled most companies to increase the 
ratio of earnings to fixed charges. In 
short, the stability of the industry has 
been enhanced. Since the Eisenhower 
Administration took office utilities have 
operated in a more free climate. There 
are many evidences of this including the 
recent White House directive to the 
Atomic Energy Commission to negotiate 
a contract with a group of private utili- 
ties to replace 600,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tric power purchased annually by the for- 
mer from the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. The Administration has also jetti- 
soned plans for development of a Fed- 
eral project at Hell’s Canyon on the 
Snake River in Idaho. The Administra- 
tion’s power policy still leaves something 
to be desired but on the whole private 
investors and utility management are 
much encouraged. At least free enter- 
prise in the electric utility field is no 
longer on the defensive for the first time 
in over twenty years. 


In view of the above it is easy to ex- 
plain why first quality electric power 
stocks have become increasingly popular 
for conservative investment. Buying by 
pension funds, retirement plans, trustees 
and other institutional investors has been 
steady. It was particularly outstanding 
just after July 1st, at the close of the 
half year, a period when institutional 
cash might be expected to begin accumu- 
lating for investment. Few good utility 
stocks are now available to yield more 
than 5%. In fact, certain issues where 
the ratio of dividends to earnings is lower 
than the industry average yields now ob- 
tainable are under 4%. This is particu- 
larly true with respect to companies 
whose service area is enjoying rapid pop- 
ulation and industrial growth. 


There is still room for a rise in the quo- 
tations for some of the issues in the last- 
named category. However, utility shares 
now seem to have reached a point where 
an additional rise will be dependent to a 
large extent on money rates and the 
yield from investment bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks. Increased demand for elec- 
tricity is expected to continue for many 
years to come, Perhaps the industry will 
be obliged to double its present generat- 
ing capacity by 1965. Construction re- 
quirements will necessitate a continued 
large amount of financing, some of it in 
the form of common stock issues. Inves- 
tors in utility shares at this time must 
still exercise a high degree of selectivity. 


Increase in per share earnings may 
vary greatly from company to company 
depending on many factors including the 
future degree of dilution through issuance 
of additional common stock. No rule of 
thumb or other formula exists for de- 
termining what commitments will be 
most advantageous. The only sound so- 
lution is continuous and careful analysis. 
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Mister Cotton 


Goes To Town 


A “dyed-in-the-wool” cotton mill man 
may be a mixture of metaphor; but it’s 
a pretty accurate way of describing the 
current boss of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute. For mild-man- 
nered, drawling J. Craig Smith is “Mister 
Cotton” of 1954, no mistake about it. 

When the ACMI membership—repre- 
senting the great majority of all cotton 
spindles in the nation today—elected 
Craig Smith president, it was paying jus- 
tified tribute to a man who both person- 
ally and through a great organization for 
which he works has rendered years of 
yeoman service to those who grow and 
those who manufacture cotton. 

“Mister Cotton,” as the appelation is 
used here, typifies a man who knows cot- 
ton and its growing problems in all of 
their aspects and who, as a manufactur- 
er, is doing as much as any industry 
man in the nation today to stimulate its 
use and sale. Just turned 49, he is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the great Avon- 
dale Mills of Alabama—an industrial in- 
stitution known the nation over for its 
pioneering efforts in the fields of com- 
munity and employee relations. 

Though he is a grandson of the late 
Governor B. B. Comer of Alabama, who 
founded Avondale Mills 57 years ago, 
Craig Smith didn’t begin his career as 
an executive of this progressive com- 
pany. He began it, in fact, in the field 
of newspapering following his graduation 
from Virginia Military Institute in 1925. 
Even today he’s listed in the masthead 
of the Avondale (Ala.) Sun as associate 
editor, and there are few issues of this 
publication which do not still carry pun- 
gent and pertinent contributions from 
his pen. 

Mr. Smith joined Avondale Mills as a 
cotton classer. Ten years later he had 
worked up to vice president and a direc- 
tor. When Hugh Comer was promoted 
from Avondale’s presidency to the post of 
chairman of the board, Craig Smith was 
elected president to succeed him. 

Throughout the years his interest in 
and devotion to cotton and the great ec- 
onomic role it still plays over a large 
area of the South and West have in- 
creased. He knows that cotton today has 
become a “miracle fiber,” and that its 
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potentialities, instead of being exhausted 
may open broad new vistas for growers 
and manufacturers alike. Much of the 
credit is due, he points out, to research 
at all levels, from the cotton seed to the 
finished textile product. 

Craig Smith and the Avondale Mills 
have done much to increase the income 
of cotton farmers in Alabama — a state 
which admittedly once produced the 
“sorriest” cotton that could be found. 

“I can remember,” he says, “when the 
cotton mills of Alabama had to buy most 
of their cotton requirements outside of 
the State. Some of us can remember 
when large cotton merchants used rubber 
stamps on their purchase agreements, 
stating ‘No Alabama cotton to be de- 
livered on this contract.’ Today, the mills 
of Alabama, and the mills elsewhere, 
recognize the quality of Alabama cotton 
as being second to none.” 

Major credit is due to the stimulus pro- 
vided growers by the annual Alabama 
Cotton Improvement Contest, initiated a 
decade ago by L. Comer Jennings, a for- 
mer president of the Alabama Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, and headed 
by Mr. Smith as chairman since its in- 
ception. A total of $4,000 in cash prizes 
are awarded each year to winning cotton 
growing communities in the State by the 
Alabama association and the Alabama- 
Florida Cottonseed Products Association. 
Each year since the contest began, the 
improved quality of the cotton has added 
several million more dollars to the farm 
income of the State. 

As Mr. Smith puts it: “These farm 
dollars, like all farm dollars, have helped 
everybody in Alabama. In addition to the 
direct financial benefit, our farm friends, 
by improving the quality of their staple, 
heve made more pleasant the job of each 
of the 50,000 persons who work in the 
cotton mills of Alabama.” 

His activity in various trade associa- 
tions reflects his interest in the white 
gold that is still of such economic im- 
pact all over the Cotton Belt. He is a 
past president of the Alabama Cotton 
Manufacturers Association and past 
chairman of the Carded Yarn Associa- 
tion and is a director of the National 
Cotton Council of America. He is also a 


J. CRAIG SMITH 


member of the 
Federation and 
Association. 


Alabama Farm Bureau 
of the Quartermaster 


The concern of the company which he 
heads with research is of long standing, 
for Mr. Smith and the other Avondale 
executives realize that expanding mark- 
ets for cotton textile products mean ex- 
panded and more stable employment for 
the millions of Americans who are de- 
pendent in one way or another on cot- 
ton for their livelihood. As a result of 
this awareness, Craig Smith is now push- 
ing a proposal for greater consumer re- 
search by the textile industry—a_ pro- 
posal made by H. K. Hallett, of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, his immediate predeces- 
sor in the ACMI presidency. 

Mr. Smith’s interests extend to educa- 
tion at all levels, and Avondale Mills, 
through a broad scholarship program, 
is making it possible today for a number 
of talented young persons to obtain a 
textile education at the college level. The 
company also gives substantial financial 
support to grade schools and high schools 
in the various Alabama communities in 
which its plants are located. 


One program in which he is intensely 
interested at this time is a cooperative 
education (plan whereby students alter- 
nate between attending classes and actu- 
ally working in textile mills during the 
various college terms. Their employment 
in the industry enables them to earn the 
funds with which to pay their college 
tuition The interest and support which 
Avondale Mills is giving the School of 
Textile Technology at Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, incidentally, is helping this 
school to develop into one of the most 
progressive of its kind in the South, al- 
though it started rebuilding its curricu- 
lum and enrollment almost from scratch 
only a couple of years ago. 

Avondale Mills’ profit-sharing plan has 
attracted national attention. And the de- 
votion of its employees to their jobs and 
to the mill management was concretely 
evidenced two years ago when thousands 
of them turned out at Sylacauga for the 
observance of “Donald Comer Day” in 
tribute to the humanitarian policies of 


(Continued on page 56) 













Income Good In 


Southern Cities 







Comparison with other areas shows 


Urban Centers in South Far Outstrip 


Rural Communities in Standard of Living. 


ditor 


This is the story of two cities one 
north, one south 

The Northern city is Trenton, New 
Jersey. 


The Southern city is Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

The aim of the story is to get closer, 
if possible, to the real meaning of the 
South's income status. 

The two cities have been chosen with- 
out study; they are selected solely be- 
cause they are approximate in popula- 
tion, and relatively similar in economic 
structure. 

Statistically, the two cities compare as 
shown in the two following tables: 


Business Volume $ million -1953 

Trenton & Greensbore 

Mercer Co. & Guilford 

i Co., N.C. 
Farming & Rural .. $ 15 $ 18 
Mining ....... ° ed 
Construction 60 107 
Manufacturing 495 558 
Utilities ..... ; 49 53 
Finance ...... ba 24 77 
Wholesale Trade 139 440 
Retail Trade . 321 263 
Services ...... ; 65 44 

Total Business 

Volume ........ 168 1,560 


*Too small to tabulate 


by C. Walker 







Business Trends 


= hinterprise Income —$ million-—-1953 
Trenton & Greensboro 
Mercer Co. & Guilford 
N. Jd. Co., N.C. 
Farming & Rural $ 10 $ 12 
Mining ........ ° * 
Construction ...,. 29 44 
Manufacturing 196 174 
Utilities ........ 30 32 
i 11 § 
Wholesale Trade... 10 27 
Retail Trade ....... 68 51 
Services ......... 39 25 
Total Enterprise 
Income ......... 393 396 
Population (000)... 235 235, 
Per capita Enter- 
prise Income ... .$1,672 $1,685 


2Payrolis and Profits 


Considerable food for thought is to be 
found in this comparison, 


The figures in the tables are estimates 
based upon the latest available samples, 
superimposed upon benchmarks derived 
from the most recent censuses. The fig- 
ures cannot be taken as absolute. 


Nevertheless they could not reasonably 
be so far removed from actuality as to 
wipe out the most astonishing feature of 
the comparison. 

When comparing North with South 
there is a justifiable tendency to assume 
that incomes in the North will consistent- 
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ly run some 50 per cent above those in 
the South. 

Comparisons with this aspect have 
been drawn for so long a time that the as- 
sumption has come to be takes without 
question. 

Reason for 


the assumption becomes 


clear through further illustration such as 
that in the next table. 


Business Volume--$ million—-1953 





State of State of 


Farming & Rural. $ 389 $ 1,032 
Mining ns 38 24 
Construction 1,285 817 
Manufacturing 13,042 6,599 
Utilities . 1,357 627 
Finance 967 404 
Wholesale Trade 4,055 3,810 
Retail Trade . 5,931 3,240 
Services . 1,190 500 





Total Business 


Volume 28,254 








=hnterprise 


Income $ million -1953 


State of State of 
N. Jd. N.C. 
Farming & Rural. $138 S 634 
Mining .......... 20 12 
Construction 6138 390 
Manufacturing 5,140 1,802 
Utilities ...... 828 382 
Finance ......... 437 183 
Wholesale Trade. . 304 286 
Retail Trade . 1,269 693 
Services .......... 710 299 
Total Enterprise 
Income* 9,459 4,681 
=Payrolls and Profits 
Population (000).. 5,191 4,228 
Per capita Enter- 
prise Income ... §$ 1,731 $ 1,091 


It should be noted that the City of 
Trenton lags behind the State of New 
Jersey in average per capita income, and 
conversely, Greensboro considerably out- 
paces the State of North Carolina in the 
same respect. 

Taking all these things into considera- 
tion, however, the solid fact still is ob- 
vious that Southern industrial cities can 
stand up favorably alongside their coun- 
terparts in the North. Per capita income 
is at least as high in Greensboro as in 
Trenton. 

Whatever needs to be done to bolster 
Southern income levels, the answer ap- 
parently does not lie in the direction of 
improving Southern industrial centers, al- 
though such an aim is certainly one with 
high merit. 

There is but one other place to inves- 
tigate after leaving the area of cities 
That other area of course is the rural 
section. 

Let’s take a couple of rural counties, 
then: one in New Jersey and one in North 
Carolina. 

It will not be an easy task to find such 
a county in New Jersey, for this state, 
small as it is, and in the heart of the 






Mid-Atlantic industrial area is almost a 
factory itself from stem to stern. 

Ocean County, however, is low in man- 
ufacturing and relatively high in agricul- 
ture. It will do for the purpose at hand. 

In North Carolina, any number of such 
counties can be found, but a casual sur- 
vey points out Franklin County as the 
one most nearly matching Ocean County 
in Farming and Manufacturing. 

The following tables compare 
counties: 


these 


Business Volume—$ million—1953 


Ocean Co. Franklin Co. 
N.d. N.C, 
Farming & Rural .. 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing .... 
Utilities 
Finance 
Wholesale Trade .. 
Retail Trade 
Services 


Total Business 
186 


2Enterprise Income $ million 1953 
Farming & Rural .. 8 10 
Mining © : 
Construction 14 
Manufacturing .... 

Utilities 
Finance 
Wholesale Trade .. 
Retail Trade ...... 
Services 


Total Enterprise 
Income 


#Payrolls & Profits 
*Too small to tabulate 
Population (000) .. 57 
Per Capita Enter- 
prise Income .. 


$912 $580 


To further elaborate the facts that re- 
sult from this analysis would be time 
wasted. The answer is obvious. 

The South’s income problem lies in the 
hundreds of counties of which Franklin 
is a fair example, not in the two hundred 
Southern cities of which Greensboro is a 
fair sample. 

What is going on in Ocean County, New 
Jersey, that gives it such an income ad- 
vantage over Franklin County, North 
Carolina? 

Maybe some things to which Franklin 
cannot hope to attain, such as a water- 
front with probable beach facilities. 

High Retail and Service sales in the 
midst of low Productive sales would indi- 
cate a high level of transient expendi- 
tures. 

These cannot, of course, be the goal of 
all counties. 

But there is a goal that all counties can 
seek. Instead of going to Ocean County 
to see what is going on there, Franklin 
County might look in the direction of its 
neighbor, Guilford, and even ask a few 
pertinent questions. Guilford County, too, 
was once ar area of woodland, crop land, 
and pasteurage. 
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Charlotte, N. C., Airport Dedicated 


Covered loading fingers protect enplaning passengers 


The formal dedication of Char- 
lotte’s handsome new $1,329,000 Air- 
port Terminal Building together with 
the dedication of a 2,500 foot extension 
of its Northeast-Southwest Runway 
was held last month. 

The Honorable Sinclair Weeks, Sec- 
retary of the Department of Com- 
merce of the United States, was intro- 
duced by 10th District Congressman 
Charles Raper Jonas and gave the 
principal address of the afternoon, 
tracing Charlotte’s development to 
“one of the great aerial gateways to 
the South, the est, and the North.” 

Secretary Weeks’ dedicatory re- 
marks pointed out the rise in em- 
planed passengers from 52,790 in 1948 
to a present 200,933, or 50,000 more 
passengers than the city’s entire pop- 
ulation. He pointed out that the com- 
mercial air carrier operations, in- 
creased six-fold since 1945, give Char- 
Jotte an average of one scheduled 
flight every 15 minutes. 

Recognized for their part in the 
building of the new terminal (erected 
on a 50-50 basis by the city and the 
CAA) by John C. Erwin, Chairman 
of the city’s Airport Advisory Com- 
mission, were: former Charlotte 
Mayors, Shaw, Baxter, and Douglas, 
City Manager Henry Yancey, former 
Chamber of Commerce Aviation Com- 
mittee Chairmen Eddie Dillard and 
Earl Thompson, and present Aviation 
Committee Chairman McAllister Car- 
son, Jr. 

Construction .. . of the Charlotte 
Airport Terminal Building was begun 
in January 1953. The total cost of the 
building alone was $1.4 millions. The 
building contains 70,000 square feet of 
floor space (over 1% acres) and is 300 
feet long. It is floored with terrazzo 
tile throughout all public spaces and 
rubber tile elsewhere. 

The Background ... of the planning 
and construction of the Charlotte air- 


port and the new Terminal Building 
is a story of persistent effort and fore- 
sight on the part of a group of public- 
spirited citizens and city officials. The 
City Council originally appointed a 
three-man Airport Advisory Commis- 
sion, whose work was subsequently 
augmented by the city itself taking 
over the active management of the 
field and its facilities after World War 
II. Rapid increases in scheduled air- 
line service (from eight flights a day 
in 1939 to more than 30 flights a day 
in 1949) made it clear that new termi- 
nal facilities were imperative. An 
early appropriation was made for pre- 
liminary architectural plans, and as- 
sistance from the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority District Engineer was 
sought. Meanwhile, the City Mana- 
ger and City Council from year to 
year authorized funds to go forward 
with developmental work at the build- 
ing site, and by 1952, $600,000 in local 
and federal funds had been spent for 
that purpose. McGregor Act funds 
made available beginning in 1950 en- 
abled the city to accumulate addition- 
al reserves for the projected building. 
Architects plans were finalized in 1952 
and construction began early in 1953. 

$1,000,000 Runway Extension... In 
recent years the heavier high speed 
equipment in use by the military and 
by the scheduled airlines necessitated 
plans for extension of the main run- 
way. The extension, separate and 
apart from the terminal building proj- 
ect, was completed in 1953, giving a 
runway nearly 10,000 usable feet long 
including the hard surface and cleared 
areas at either end. Total cost for this 
project was approximately $1,000,000. 
The federal government supplied most 
of the funds with the city purchasing 
the necessary land. The N. C. Na- 
tional Guard facility here has thus 
been enabled to use the latest Air 
Force equipment. 











New Site Selection Factors 
Require Careful Appraisal 


by Sidney Fish 


Industrial Analyst 


Steady progress is being made in the 
science of site selection for new industrial 
plants. Yet despite this gain in knowl- 
edge concerning the factors involved in 
choosing a site wisely and well, many er- 
rors are still being made by manufactur- 
ers. 

Once a site been selected and a 
plant has been built, any error made in 
the choice of that site cannot be undone. 
Millions of dollars may be lost, and a 
company’s competitive position may be 
seriously undermined as the result of 
hasty, improper choice of a site. 

Some of the errors made cannot be 
foreseen, A new chemical or metallurgi- 
cal process may be developed which will 
make a different site more economical 
than the one just chosen. Increases in 
freight rates may make it advisable to 
decentralize production. Changes in 
weather may create water shortages 
where previously adequate supplies over 
many years seemed to be assured. Labor 
markets can suddenly change, owing to 
the decision of a single large employer to 
locate a plant in the area where a smal- 
ler employer has selected the site for his 
plant, New sources of steel or other 
raw materials may be created without 
warning, changing material 
siderably. 

But aside from these unpredictable 
hazards, many mistakes of the prevent- 
able variety have been made, and are 
still being made. To help employers 
from committing themselves to poorly lo- 
cated plants, local industrial develop- 
ment groups can lend assistance by pro- 
viding needed data, as well as by elimi- 
nating weak spots in the attractiveness 
of the community as a whole. 

lilustrating how new developments 
can change the plant site picture, with- 
in the last year or two, new processes 
for making chemicals out of natural gas 
have been developed. Since natural gas 
is now transported by pipe lines to many 
areas of the country, the effect of the 
new processes is to make it easy to de- 
centralize production of these chemicals. 
In that way, markets can be served more 
cheaply in various parts of the country, 
particularly in the case of heavy chem- 
icals on which high freight costs are in- 
curred. This was an unpredictable de- 
velopment. 

In the field of preventable mistakes, 
here are the more important: 

1, Failure to consult traffic managers 
or other experts within the company con- 
cerning the choice of a site for a plant. 

The traffic manager, for example, 
through his knowledge of existing or fu- 
ture rate structures, is able to make com- 


has 


costs con- 


parisons of freight rates for various po- 
tential sites, calculating rates on water- 
borne or land routes. He can weigh sav- 
ings on inbound raw materials against 
higher costs on shipments of finished 
products to the market, for individual 
sites, 

Yet in many companies, the traffic man- 
ager, with detailed knowledge of the 
company’s products and problems, is ig- 
nored. An expert on site location may be 
consulted who has little knowledge of the 
company’s business, however much he 
cen contribute in the way of general ad- 
vice. 

Similarly, marketing experts within the 
company, purchasing agents—production 
chiefs or other specialists employed by 
the company—too often are slighted. Fre- 
quently they are not told about the pro- 
posed selection of a site until the choice 
has been made. Hence, they are not in 
a position to make a contribution to a 
sound choice. 

It therefore seems advisable to set up a 
committee of executives within the com- 
pany to consider all facts concerning 
plant site selection, and to work with any 
outside consultants who are employed on 
this task. 

2. Another frequent error is to make 
the choice of a site on the basis of the 
evaluation of one or two factors, rather 
than on the basis of a well-rounded ap- 
praisel of all of the factors for alterna- 
tive Unless every factor is con- 
sidered, disadvantages may be over- 
looked which could easily outweigh the 
advantages expected to accrue as a re- 
sult of those influences which have been 
thoroughly explored 

Behind the failure to explore all of the 
factors is usually some deep-grounded 
prejudice. Some executives, for example, 
may prefer to live in the town where 
they have made their home for many 
years. They will therefore choose a site 
near their homes, without giving con- 
sideration to such broad trends as a shift 
in the location of the company’s princi- 
pal customers, or an increase in freight 
rates which makes advisable the selec- 
tion of a new location. Such a decision 
may jeopardize a company’s future. In 
lieu of such an unwise choice, the chief 
executive should rather locate the plant 
at the site where it really ought to be. 
If he is determined to live in the city 
where he has long made his home, he 
should consider selecting local managers 
who will operate the plant and report to 
him by telephone or letter. 

When a chief executive ignores cogent 
arguments against a site location to hu- 
mor his own prejudices, he often has 


sites, 


alibis for such a move to ease his con- 
science, For example, one company pres- 
ident built a $2 million plant in a crowded 
city in the Northeast, because he himself 
wanted to live in that city although the 
center of his market was in the midwest. 
But he rationalized his choice by saying 
that he would have difficulty recruiting 
research personnel in a city located clos- 
er to the center of his marketing area. 
The fact is, he never broached the ques- 
tion of moving the plant to his research 
personnel, many of whom would have 
willingly moved their homes to a new site 
in the Midwest or the South in preference 
to losing their jobs. 

3, Selection of sites in areas which are 
already heavily industrialized is another 
common mistake. 

Sometimes, the advantages of locating 
in a heavily industrialized area outweigh 
the advantages. For example, in such an 
area, certain skills may be found which 
are hard to locate in new and uncrowded 
manufacturing towns. Or if the manu- 
facturer sells a large portion of his goods 
to manufacturers in such a heavily built 
up area, this factor may offset other dis- 
advantages. 

One of the important drawbacks of an 
overindustrialized area is the fact that 
employers bid against each other for a 
limited supply of labor. Each new pro- 
ducer further tightens the labor supply. 
Hence, what once may have been an ideal 
production area, soon loses its desirabil- 
ity with the arrival of a single large plant 
employing thousands of workers. These 
big overcrowded industrial areas become 
hotbeds of union activity, partly because 
the unions are in a position to play one 
manufacturer off against each other in 
contract negotiations, and partly because 
the big city payrolls are a magnet for 
union organizers. 

4. A common mistake made in recent 
years has been the preference for adding 
on to and adapting old, obsolete multi- 
story plants, in lieu of starting out fresh 
in an ideal location with an efficient one- 
story plant offering straight-line produc- 
tion. To be sure, additional capacity can 
be created with a smaller investment, if 
an old plant is given a face-lifting and 
new floor space. But such investments 
may prove to be “penny-wise and pound 
foolish.” They merely postpone the day 
when a ciean break will have to be made 
ind a new site sought at increased cost. 
During the last ten years many employ- 
ers have timidly deferred making a deci- 
sion to build a new plant in a new loca- 
tion because they refused to pay higher 
building costs. As a result, they saw 
building costs go higher and higher. To- 
day, if they wanted to build a plant, they 
would have to pay far more than the 
costs that they once regarded as exces- 
sive. This merely highlights the faet that 
the employer cannot tell when building 
costs are going to go up or down. But he 
should make decisions to build and to 
move to a new site if by doing so he can 
cut costs and serve his customers better. 

5. Too often, executives are motivated 
to buy “bargains” in the form of an old, 
idle building which is poorly located for 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Moore Kiln Marks 
75 Years Service 


75 YEARS OF SERVICE to the lumber 
industry is being celebrated this year by 
Moore Dry Kiln Company, which started 
from “scratch” and has grown to the 
world’s oldest and largest manufacturer 
of dry kilns and lumber handling systems. 

Billions of feet of lumber have moved 
through Moore Kilns since Lafayette 
“Dry Kiln” Moore built the first success- 
ful steam-heated kiln in the South at Ver- 
bena, Ala., in 1879, and many changes 
have taken place in the seasoning of 
lumber. 

The history of the firm is the story of 
Lafayette Moore and Charles J. Williams. 
“Dry Kiln” Moore, as he was known 
wherever he went, first began by build- 
ing each kiln as it was sold, improving 


Charles J. Williams 


as he went from job to job. At’the turn 
of the century, many of these develop- 
ments were incorporated in the Moore 
Moist Air Kiln, which became quite pop- 
ular in the South and rapidly spread to 
other areas. 

In 1906, Charles J. Williams joined Mr 
Moore as a partner—-Moore Dry Kiln 
Company was formed and the business 
gradually expanded to serve a larger ter- 
ritory. 

Further improvements in kiln design 
continued to be made, but the most far- 
reaching development was the Moore Re- 
versible Cross-Circulation Fan Kiln, uti- 
lizing a series of fans on a single shaft, 
operated by one motor and drive located 
outside the kiln. 

The greatest advantages of this devel- 
opment were: kiln capacities were in- 
creased from 30-50%; quality of season- 
ing was improved; and costs were re- 
duced. This system seasoned boards 
stacked tight-edge-to-edge, and made 
possible the development of automatic 
mechanical lumber stackers, which great- 
ly reduce the cost of stacking lumber on 
kiln trucks. 

This major development, together with 
other improvements for controlling and 
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recording the drying process, has placed 
the seasoning of lumber on a scientific 
basjs, and enabled the manufacturer to 
meet the demands of lumber buyers and 
users for a uniformly seasoned product. 

To meet the need for reduced costs, 
Moore Engineers have developed auto- 
matic lumber stackers, unstackers, break- 
down hoists, transfer cars, electric 


couver, B.C. and Brampton, Ont., to take 
care of the requirements of Canadian 
lumber and furniture manufacturers. 
Thus, Moore plants have been strate- 
gically located to serve the major timber 
producing and wood-working areas of 
North America, and in addition have 
shipped dry kilns and lumber handling 
equipment to many foreign countries, in- 


Aerial View of Jacksonville Facility 


swedes, and other lumber handling sys- 
tems. 

As the reputation of Moore Service and 
Products spread, other plants were built. 
Shipments from the plant established at 
Jacksonville were at first limited to Flor- 
ida and Georgia, and gradually extended 
to Alabama, the Carolinas and other 
states. 

When the demand for Moore Kilns 
reached the Pacific Coast, Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Williams decided to establish a plant 
at North Portland, Ore., in the heart of 
the growing West Coast lumber indus- 
try. Later plants were added at Van- 


cluding Central and South America, Af- 
rica, Philippine Islands and Asia. 

Growth of the Moore Organizations has 
not been confined to the lumber industry. 
The firm has a subsidiary, Moore Pipe & 
Sprinkler Co., which is the Florida 
licensee for Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
Fire Protection Systems, and also oper- 
ates an Industrial Division and an Agri- 
cultural Engineering Division. 

Charles J. Williams, Chairman of The 
Board of Moore Dry Kiln Co., says, “Time 
is a great tester. Our past accomplish- 
ments challenge us to give the industry 
efficient service in the years ahead.” 
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"She's got everything! Beauty, brains, 
figure and she’s in charge of petty cash” 





Peachtree City, Atlanta. ... 


The Stuff Dreams Are Made Of 


Twenty acres of waste space in the heart of the city 
would be turned into productive use and beauty. 


Atlanta, which has boomed at a pace 
that has surprised its most rabid sup- 
porters in the post-World War II years, 
has a downtown problem, but a problem 
which suggests its own way out. 

In the face of a rash of modern fringe- 
area shopping centers which have been 
built to serve its mushrooming home de- 
velopments, and its four completely new 
industrial districts with their surplus of 
usable space and adequate railroad, high- 
way and utility facilities, Atlanta has 
space suitable for development in its 
“golden heart” such as few other cities 
can boast. 

Right in the center of the shopping and 
banking and office building area are ap- 
proximately 20 acres which form an al- 
most entirely undeveloped area. 

Twenty acres in the very core of a 
spreading city! 

A relatively small portion of this space, 
as is the case in other large cities, is 
occupied by inadequate and outmoded 
buildings which could well be demolished. 

The greater portion of the space, how- 
ever, ‘s over the great gulch through 
which the railroad tracks run through 


the business district. This gulch is 
spanned over several of the city’s busiest 
streets by viaducts. 

The problem of what to do with this 
space has been under discussion by At- 
lanta business and government leaders 
for the past 40 or more years. 

Yet in all these decades only makeshift 
methods have been used to partially 
bridge the great yawning gap. When the 
railroads made exclusive use of steam en- 
gines, the smoke which rose from the 
smokestacks to cast soot on buildings and 
people was a major problem. 

But with today’s traffic congestion, and 
with business growing away from the city 
because of inadequate facilities within, 
the need for re-centralization has made 
itself felt as never before. 

Atlanta's far-seeing leaders have come 
to the conclusion that something must 
be done to remedy this appalling condi- 
tion. As the population continues to in- 
crease. the Metropolitan Planning Com- 
mission is setting its sights for 1,000,000 
population in the next decade or so—and 
as more and more businesses require 
space in the downtown area, these lead- 





Unused space that will be utilized for the new development, as now envisioned. 


ers have concluded that this centrally- 
located area must be put to its best pos- 
sible use, and soon. 


Without minimizing the importance of 
the new industries and the expanding ex- 
isting industries which are making use 
of the four new industrial areas, Atlanta 
leaders recognize that many businesses 
which must serve the entire area require 
a Gowntown location. 

If these businesses are to grow, they 
must have additional space for people, 
for parking, for office buildings, and for 
hotels and other structures. 


Out of the welter of conversation and 
planning and importuning on the part of 
those who have been most interested, has 
emerged a “dream” of a plan. 

It actually IS a dream--a composite 
dream of many people. An Atlanta archi- 
tectural firm caught the spirit of this 
dream, realized it can be made to come 
true, and has undertaken to put the 
dream into a somewhat more tangible 
form-—that others might also see it, 
“catch on” to its significance, and thus 
help to make it come true. 

The architects, Toombs and Company, 
have made a model of the dream of a 
beautiful city-within-a-city. It is fitting 
that the dream has been named for At- 
lanta’s best known street. The mode! is 
known as “Peachtree City.” 

Mills B. Lane, Jr., president of Georgia's 
largest banking institution—The Citizens 
& Southern National Bank—saw the mod- 
el, along with the sketches the Toombs 
firm made of suggested designs for vari- 
ous buildings in Peachtree City—and was 
immediately enthusiastic. 

Because the model and the sketches 
are designed primarily to stimulate the 
thinking of Atlantians, the banker first 
invited a group of 200 of its prominent 
leaders to view it and hear it explained 
by the architects, the mayor, improve- 
ment association heads, and planning 
commission spokesmen. 

Thereafter the bank kept it on display 
for a while in its lobby, so that all who 
passed through the portals of the block- 
long bank might also marvel at its beauty 
and its potentials. 

The Peachtree city “dream” envisions 
the building of an all-purpose business 
and cultural center, with its basic idea 
to make proper and efficient use of the 
space over the railroad gulch. 

Peachtree City, if built according to the 
model, would be on three levels—street 
level, above street level, and below street 
level. 

Overhead, the buildings would be con- 
nected by glassed-in “bridges,” such as 
those which span Forsyth Street now to 
connect ail floors of Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta’s 
largest department store, which is on 
both sides of Forsyth. 

The downtown center would be pat- 
terned along the lines of Radio City in 
New York. It would have landscaped park 
areas, including the present Plaza Park 
which is located at the east side of the 
Peachtree-Whitehall Street viaduct. 

Over the street level would be an elab- 
orate shopping and business mall, which 
could be reached by elevators and escala- 
tors. The area below the street level 
might be made into three levels which 
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A city within a city when the dream of Henry Toombs comes into reality. This model is constantly on display and civic 


would provide parking for at least 5,000 
automobiles. 

The city’s center would be accessible 
even by far-away residents by way of ex- 
tensions of the expressways not yet com- 
pleted—which will connect the north and 
south ends of the city. From east and 
west would be crosstown four-lane high- 
ways. 

All this would tie together the growth 
around the State Capitol to the South- 
west and to the University of Georgia's 
Atlanta division buildings to the South- 
east. It would build up the entire down- 
town area from Forsyth to Washington 
Streets, and from Alabama to Marietta 
Streets. 

Some of the older buildings along the 
edges of the railroad gulch and extend- 
ing toward the State Capitol would have 
to be demolished, to make way for the 
new buildings in the overall plan — or 
“dream.” 

There are many large existing build- 
ings which would fit in with the plan, 
although some of them might be remod- 
eled or given a new “face.” Of course the 
Rich's vast modern store buildings and 
garage would be among these. 

Also the First National Bank Building, 
the Atlanta Federal Savings and Loan 
Association Building, the Atlanta Jour- 
nal-Constitution Building, 40 Pryor Street 
Building, and others. 

The exact type of buildings which would 
be erected could be determined as the 
actual plan unfolded, but at least a few 
are already considered as “musts.” 

Among those most needed in the future 
would be office buildings with more than 
900,000 square feet of total floor space, 
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interest in the project is on the increase. 


retail store areas, with well above 400,000 
Square feet, a modern hotel with 1,200 
rooms, a large merchandise mart, and an 
exhibition hall. 

What would it cost to make real this 
dream? 

That is the natural question which At- 
lantians ask. There is yet no definite an- 
swer: the cost could easily vary from 
$75,000,000 to more than $200,000,000, de- 
pending on the exact type and size of 
the buildings and parks, and the cost of 
the underground highways. 

Most of those people and groups inter- 
ested feel that the cost won't particularly 
matter. They feel, rather, it is a question 
of what it would cost NOT to go for- 
ward with this, or a similar plan. 

Ben J. Massell, Atlanta’s foremost 
realty developer, and currently serving as 


L. to R. Mayor Hartsfield, J. Glenn, Asst. 
Pres. Citizens & Southern Bank, Henry 
Toombs. 


president of the Central Atlanta Im- 
provement Association, is one who feels 
that the plan would “pay.” Mr. Massell, 
who has leases on most of the air rights, 
has been a sort of one-man builder in this 
area. This man, who is Atlanta's “Zeck- 
endorf,” has constructed some store build- 
ings off two of the viaducts, and readily 
admits the practicability of the extension 
in bridging the gulch. 

George C. Goodwin, executive director 
of the improvement association, which 
draws its members from those who own 
most of the downtown property, has 
worked assiduously toward creating in- 
terest in development of the central city. 

Even the owners whose properties must 
be razed are among the supporters of the 
“dream.” 

Other groups and individuals behind 
the movement include the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce, whose Frank Shaw, in- 
dustrial engineer, has often been referred 
to as “Atlanta’s one-man boom”; the At- 
lanta Real Estate Board, Mayor William 
B. Hartsfield and other city and county 
officials. 

Also the Metropolitan Planning Com- 
mission, the Georgia chapter, American 
Institute of Architects, Building Owners 
and Managers Association of Atlanta, the 
Atlanta Parking Commission, the com- 
mercial bankers, the Atlanta Mortgage 
Bankers Association, and many others. 

The “Atlanta spirit” is well known 
throughout the nation, and once the 
whole town gets interested, it could well 
be that “Peachtree City” will emerge as 
a fully-realized dream before too many 
years have passed. 





$133,000,000 W. 


Virginia Turnpike 


The 87-mile super highway termed by engineers as 
the toughest job east of the Rockies, to open in fall. 


When the West Virginia Turnpike, the 
133-million-dollar super highway from 
Charleston to Princeton, opens some time 
this Fall, residents of the Mountain State 
will be able to boast of one of the nation’s 
best stretches of highways, constructed 
over, around and under some of the most 
treacherous mountain terrain § imagi- 
nable. 

The 87-mile Turnpike, termed by engi- 
neers as the toughest job on roads east 
of the Rockies, is being completed only 
after overcoming virtually insurmount- 
able construction problems and soon will 
become a major link in the State’s ex- 
panding transportation system. 

Mountains, fills, slides, a tunnel and 76 
bridges all have presented perplexing 
problems, but on the road’s completion, 
drivers will have a highway expanse that 
does not deviate more than six miles from 
a straight line from start to finish. Start- 
ing at an elevation of 600 feet at the 
Charleston interchange, the Turnpike 
climbs an average of 43 feet per mile to 
3,200 feet atop Flat Top Mountain, yet 


no grade on the entire length is greater 
than five per cent. And to assure further 
speed and safety all major grades have 
concrete creeper lanes for trucks and 
slow moving traffic. 

Foremost among the advantages 
offered by the new highway will be its 
time-saving and comfort values—-giving 
a smooth “bump-free” 1 hour and 45 min- 
ute ride that will save the motorist 22 
miles and two hours driving time. 

But also important is the opportunity 
the Turnpike will present for the tourist 
who wishes to view miles of mountain 
beauty virtually out of reach previously 
because of the treacherous path of the 
old road. And no commercial signs or 
billboards will be erected on the Turn- 
pike’s route to mar the unsurpassed 
beauty of the rugged countryside. 

Safety measures too were kept in mind 
by the miracle highway’s planners. Al- 
though motorists will be allowed 60 miles 
per hour speed, safety features of the 
Turnpike have been so designed as to in- 
sure maximum security at all times. A 


17-man police force from the West Vir- 
ginia State Police will patrol the 87-mile 
expanse, using the latest VHF radio com- 
munications system with micro-wave re- 
lay. Center striping, protective fencing, 
stee] beam guard rails and night reflectors 
also will be used for the safe driving of 
Turnpike visitors. 

The Turnpike will be the widest two- 
lane roadway in West Virginia, with each 
concrete lane 12 feet wide and an adja- 
cent nine-foot asphalt shoulder, making 
the surfaced roadbed 42 feet wide. This 
represents a considerable margin over 
other West Virginia highways which av- 
erage between 18 and 20 feet. 

Six strategically located toll stations 
and interchanges will serve the super 
highway. These will be located near 
Princeton, Beckley, Mossy, Chelyan, Kan- 
awha City and Charleston. Three serv- 
ice areas, all of which will have eating 
and service station facilities, will be lo- 
cated at Bluestone, Beckley and Morton. 

Another Turnpike highlight will be the 
half-mile-long Memorial Tunnel, a mam- 
moth structure which will incorporate the 
Jatest in safety procedures. Twenty-four 
feet wide, the tunnel is fully ventilated 
and illuminated. Proposed plans call for 
the addition of television inside the tunnel 
to aid in the safe flow of traffic. 

Though not established as yet, toll for 
the West Virginia Turnpike has been ten- 
tatively set at $1.75 for passenger cars 
and $6.50 maximum for trucks. A traffic 
consultant group anticipates that approx- 
imately 40 per cent of the traffic load 
and 80 per cent of the tolls collected by 
the highway will derive from toll on 
trucks. 








OVER THE VALLEYS AND THROUGH THE HILLS 
One of the Turnpike's largest bridges, with the entrance to the half-mile-long Memorial tunnel in the background. 
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Lake Charles, Louisiana, Refinery Enlarged 


Continental Oil’s plant presents a striking appearance at twilight. 


The test period for new facilities in Continental Oil 
Company’s enlarged 45,000 barrel-a-day refinery at 
Lake Charles, La., has recently been completed and the 
plant is now on full production. 

The original Lake Charles Refinery was put on stream 
in 1941. It was designed to process 10,000 B.P.D. of 
crude and 6,000 B.P.D. of de-ethanized field condens- 
ables containing propane, butane, and casinghead. The 
process units of the original plant included crude top- 
ping; a 4-coil combination of visbreaking thermal gas 
oil cracking, thermal reforming, and butane reversion; 
sulfuric acid alkylation; thermal polymerization; and 
casinghead gasoline fractionation. 

Over the period from 1941 to the time of the recent 
enlargement, revisions in the processing equipment had 
increased the crude charging capacity to 12,000 B.P.D. 
For the last several years the thermal polymerization 
unit was operated only during the summer months when 
a surplus of butane existed. 

Early in 1951, a decision was made to modernize and 
enlarge the Lake Charles refinery to a crude capacity 
of 45,000 B.P.S.D. and install facilities to produce spe- 
cial products such as dodecene, benzene, and toluene. 
In 1953 Continental also began construction of a gas 
processing plant at nearby Gillis, Louisiana, which will 
increase the volume of field condensables to be proc- 
essed in the refinery. 

Keeping in step with the tradition of the industry, 
most of the units of this refinery have operated well in 
excess of design capacities. 
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The plant now contains two atmospheric crude top- 
ping units. The original unit was modified slightly to 
increase its capacity from 12,000 to 16,000 B.P.D. The 
new crude unit, designed to process 30,000 B.P.D., has 
been operated at a capacity of 38,000 B.P.D. 

A portion of the topped crude produced on the new 
crude unit is transferred by pipe line to the Cit-Con Oil 
Corporation's lubricating oil plani, located about 7 
miles from the Continental refinery. The balance of 
the topped crude is yielded directly to one of the cata- 
lytic cracking unit feed preparation sections. At the 
Cit-Con lube oil plant the topped crude is vacuum dis- 
tilled producing raw lube cuts which are processed by 
the latest techniques to produce lubricating oils and 
waxes. Two streams are returned from the Cit-Con 
plant to the Conoco refinery. One stream is a blend of 
gas oil, slop waxes, and extracts from the solvent ex- 
traction of distillate lube fractions. This stream is 
catalytically cracked at the refinery. The other stream, 
a residual extract from bright stock operation is re- 
turned separately for visbreaking. 

Two new T.C.C. catalytic cracking units are con- 
tained in a joint structure and feed into a common 
fractionation system. These are of the modern Socony 
design employing gas lift catalyst circulating systems. 

The thermal cracking unit includes four heating coils, 
a soaking drum, a combination evaporator and heavy 
gas oil tower, a pressure bubble tower, vapor phase 
clay treating towers, an afterfractionator, an absorber, 
a stabilizer, and a fuel cil flash system. 









ALABAMA 


Mobile 
Expansion Program Underway A 
$500,000 expansion and modernization 


program is now under way at the Ala- 
bama State Docks in Mobile. The princi- 
pal unit of this program is the $350,000 
import cargo storage warehouse designed 
to meet the need of an increasing volume 
of imported goods at the Alabama State 
Docks, General Manager J. P. Turner an- 
nounced recently. 

Turner said the warehouse would be 
built slightly back from the piers and will 
be used for storage of such imports as 
crude rubber, copper ingots, peat moss, 
canned goods, jute bagging, etc. 

The warehouse will have some 1,100,000 
cubic feet of storage space and wiil have 
rail sidings and truck platforms for load- 
ing and unloading freight. 

Other facilities to be constructed in the 
$500,000 program include $58,000 round- 
house expansion and modernization for 
the Docks Terminal Railway. Just re- 
cently the Terminal Railway completed 
its dieselization program, now having all 
its facilities served by diesel locomotives 
equipped with two-way radio communi- 
cation system, A machine and repair 
shop for the Bulk Material Handling 
Plant is also in the program and will 
cost $31,000, and $70,000 will be utilized 
for buying an additional diesel crane for 
the general handling of cargo at the State 
Docks. 


Ore Movements Boost Business — Heavy 
ore movements through Alabama State 
Docks have boosted shipping business 
substantially ahead of the record set last 
year at the vast $35,000,000 shipping fa- 
cility. 

In addition to heavy movements of iron 
ore and bauxite ore, there have been 
substantial tonnages of incoming crude 
rubber, canned pineapple, copper ingots 
and many other import commodities. 

State Docks Gen, Mer. J. P. Turner re- 
ported that 3,269,411 tons of cargo were 
handled the first seven months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

This is almost 650,000 tons ahead of 
the 2,624,453 tons handled during the cor- 
responding period last year. In every 
month but one, tonnage was ahead of the 
same period a year ago, 

The lone exception was last November 
when 345,813 tons were handled = as 
against 407,370 the year before. 

Gross earnings for the first seven 
months of the fiscal year ran $3,039,550 
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as against $2,544,747 for the correspond- 
ing seven months last year. 

Net earnings, before depreciation and 
bond interest, amounted to $1,240,761 as 
compared to $944,962 for the preceding 
seven-month period. 

Turner said the tonnage figures did not 
indicate movements through the private- 
ly-owned grain elevator on State Docks 
property which also has been recording 
a tonnage increase, 


Grain for Spain, which will facilitate 
the construction of U.S. military bases in 
that country, has been passing through 
the Port of Mobile. Nine ships with their 
holds filled with wheat have already 
sailed for Spain and approximately six- 
teen more will be made through the Ala- 
bama Grain Elevator Company at the 
state-owned terminal. 

The sale of $20,000,000 worth of U. S. 
surplus wheat was arranged by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Defense, 
State and Treasury. The wheat is being 
sold for Spanish currency. The Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation is credited for the 
amount of the wheat sold. The Defense 
Department is then buying the Spanish 
currency from the U.S. Treasury and will 
use it to help defray local costs of mili- 
tary construction in Spain. Thus, the sale 
has the dual purpose of disposing of a 
quantity of a surplus U. S. Agricultural 
product and at the same time assisting 
in the construction of U. S. military fa- 
cilities in Spain. 

The wheat will help Spain meet its ur- 
gent need for this food grain, resulting 
from the serious drought suffered by that 
country last year. 


Traffic Increase-— Alabama State Docks 
and Terminals handled 528,593 tons of 
traffic during May. This tonnage reflected 
a fractional increase over April and a 44 
per cent increase over the previous year’s 
level. 

Inbound traffic totaled 434,297 tons, an 
amourt 10 per cent below that of April 
but 45 per cent above that of May 1953. 
Products of mines accounted for 82.7 per 
cent of the incoming traffic with 15.4 per 
cent manufactures and miscellaneous 
products, 1.6 per cent products of forests, 
and a fractional percentage products of 
agriculture. 

Outbound shipments increased 112 per 
cent over April and 38 per cent over last 
May to 94,296 tons. This was the largest 
amount exported since February 1952. Ex- 
ports were principally manufactures and 
miscellaneous products (60.8 per cent) 
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with 27 per cent products of mines, 12.1 
per cent products of forests, and a frac- 
tional percentage animal products. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville 

World’s Largest Floating Electric Plant 

Last month the Gibbs Corporation cele- 
brated completion of the world’s largest 
mobile electric plant — the YFP-10, con- 
verted for the Navy’s Bureau of Yards & 
Docks from the cargo ship Coastal Racer. 
(Seafarer, May ’52 & Mar. ’54) Rear Ad- 
miral J. R. Perry, chief of the Bureau, 
came down to dedicate the floating power 
plant; 1,000 Gibbs folks and their wives 
and 500 guests, enjoyed a yard party after 
the ceremonies. 

Proud of Budocks’ newest facility, the 
RADM praised those who helped make it 
possible—James T. Reside (Capt., USNR), 
project manager for Budocks; Leroy F. 
Deming, head of the Bureau's power gen- 
erating section; the Gibbs Yard, which 
designed and carried out hull and struc- 
tural work; Reynolds, Smith & Hills, the 
Jacksonville engineering firm which de- 
signed the electric plant. Lieut. J. B. Les- 
ter is resident OIC of the project. 


Port Gets New Tug—The YFP-10 Ded- 
ication also introduced the Port of Jack- 
sonville to its newest asset: Gibbs Cor- 
poration’s newly - purchased 100 - foot 
steam tug George F. McGraw. As the 
Mexpet she was for many years the pride 
of New York harbor. She was renamed in 
honor of the late George F. McGraw, fab- 
ulous boss of the Gibbs steel gang dur- 
ing the war years. 

The George F. McGraw is also equipped 
as a fireboat to supplement other yard 
equipment. 


Atlantic Waterway Traffic Up 12% 
Commercial traffic along the Atlantic In- 
tracoastal Waterway from Trenton, N. J., 
to Jacksonville is 12 per cent ahead of 
last year’s movement at mid-year, the 
American Waterway Operators, Inc., re- 
ported. 

The rate of gain on the six months’ re- 
port is exceeded only by increases on the 
Tennessee River and Chesapeake & Dela- 
ware Canal. 

Reports gathered by the AWO from 
sources throughout the inland waterway 
system show that the optimistic forecasts 
made at the beginning of the year are 
being fulfilled because: economic trends 
this year make the movement of bulk 


fuels, raw materials and products by low- 
cost inland waterways transportation es- 
sential to profitable operation of many 
mass-production industries as well as to 
stabilization of fuel and power prices. 


Port Everglades 


Expansion in Progress ——- Work is in 
progress at Port Everglades for the con- 
struetion of 1530 lineal feet of steel and 
concrete bulkhead, 1200 lineal feet on the 
north side of Slip No. 3 and 330 lineal 
feet to complete the bulkhead at the head 
of Pier No. 1. This additional facility will 
give Port Everglades 6500 lineal feet of 
berthing space, all with a water depth 
of 35 feet, which will accommodate ten 
deep-draft vessels. This increase in berth- 
ing facilities was necessary to relieve con- 
gestion at the existing facilities. The cost 
of this project is $550,000, and the work is 
being done by Powell Brothers, Inc., Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. 

Slip No. 3 was dredged to a depth of 
35 feet plus several years ago, and to com- 
plete it will require an additional 1700 
lineal feet of bulkhead. In addition to this 
project, Port Everglades is planning the 
construction of a marginal wharf on the 
east side of Pier No. 4. This project will 
be completed when it becomes necessary 
to accommodate increased demands of 
shipping. 

All existing water facilities at Port 
Everglades have a water depth of 35 feet, 
and all the steel bulkheads have been 
driven to sufficient depth to permit dredg- 
ing to a depth of 38 feet. 


GEORGIA 


Savannah 


New Gantry Cranes in Operation— The 
only ship-side gantry cranes at any port 
on the Atlantic coast south of Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, have been installed at 
the Savannah State Docks, according to 
D,. Leon Williams of Atlanta, director of 
the Georgia Ports Authority, owners and 
operators of the port facilities. 

The two new 35-ton gantries, built by 
the Diamond Construction Company, of 
Savannah, expressly for the Savannah 
State Docks, are powered by diesel-elec- 
tric engines and self-propelled for opera- 
tion along the entire 2,047-ft.-length of 
the state docks’ marginal wharf. 

The cranes, working together, have a 
combined lift capacity estimated at ap- 
proximately 70 tons, Mr. Williams said. A 
25-ton mobile crane and other cargo-han- 
dling equipment has been in operation at 
the state docks for some time. 

“With the installation of these new 
gantry cranes, the Savannah State Docks 
are new fully-equipped to offer shippers 
economical, fast and efficient handling of 
cargo,” the ports authority director said. 
“Our facilities, berth for berth, are on a 
par with the best in the world.” 

Erection and activation of the new gan- 
try cranes marks the completion of fa- 
cilities at the Savannah State Docks de- 
signed to give impetus to the flow of com- 
merce through the famed seaport, it was 
explained. The docking facilities, adjoin- 
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ing transit sheds, and additional railroad 
facilities on Ports Authority property 
were completed in the summer of 1953. 


Dockside Fumigating Plant — Another 
recent addition to the facilities at the 
Savannah State Docks includes a new 
vacuum-type fumigating plant. This new 
plant is among the most modern in the 
nation and has two large chambers with 
capacity equal to most four-chamber 
plants on the Atlantic coast, Mr. Williams 
said. Each chamber is 75 feet long, 16 feet 
high and 91/, feet wide. 

Ports authority officials explained that 
the new fumigating plant was put into 
service principally to fumigate commodi- 
ties such as cotton, seeds, grain and to- 
bacco. The fumigant to be used is Hydro- 
cyanic gas (HCN), but the plant can be 
adapted for fumigation with methyl bro- 
mide. As many as 120 bales of cotton or 
56 hogsheads of tobacco can be fumigated 
in each of the two chambers during a 
single 2 to 4-hour cycle. 

The Savannah State Docks and Ware- 
houses are also equipped with a giant 
high-density cotton compress to facilitate 
shipboard handling and storage of cotton, 
cotton waste, and linters. 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles 


New Appointments—Mr. E. J. Christ- 
man, Port Director Lake Charles, La., 
made the following announcements re- 
cently, that Mr. Howard Neely had been 
promoted from Terminal Superintendent 
to Assistant Port Director in charge of 
Port Operations including the Cotton 
Compress and Phosphate Grinding Plant 
which is now under construction. 

Also Mr. John H. Groh, who had been 
serving the port as Traffic Manager, had 
also been made Assistant Port Director 
in charge of Traffic Solicitation. 

Mr. Christman stated that he took 
pleasure in announcing these changes as 
they were both well deserved and the port 
interest would be well served. 

These changes were also made neces- 
sary on account of the port expansion 
program which is now in progress and 
the additional facilities that will be con- 
structed during the next three years by 
virtue of the $6,000,000 bond issue which 
was recently voted. 


Morgan City 


Canal Construction to Start--The In- 
tracoastal Canal Association takes pleas- 
ure and pride in announcing that a high- 
ly important project in our Intracoastal 
Canal system-—-the Morgan City-Port 
Allen alternate route in Louisiana—will 
soon be placed under construction. 

Congress has approved an appropria- 
tion of $750,000 to begin actual construc- 
tion. This sum will provide a good start 
on a project which will eventually cost 
an estimated $24,350,000. 

The project involves a deepening and 
widening of the present Morgan City- 
Plaquemine route from 9 feet in depth 
by 100 feet in bottom width to 12 feet 

(nert page) 
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aax®” PROVIDING 


FASTER HANDLING 
LOWER COST 
INDUSTRIAL SITES 


Fully-equipped for economical, 
fast, safe handling of imports and 
exports, the Savannah State Docks 
have many advantages. Included 
are the latest cargo handling de- 
vices, shipside railroad trackage, 
modern fumigating plant, unob- 
structed transit sheds with excel- 
lent truck-loading facilities. First- 
class industrial tracts adjoin the 
docks, which are served by five 
railroads and 26 truck lines. 
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(Continued from page 39) 
in depth by 125 feet in bottom width, and 
an extension of the route from Indian 
Village to Port Allen where new and mod- 
ern locks will be constructed. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


Ore Discharge Kecord Set—-When a 
heavily-laden ore vessel passes Cape 
Henry and starts up Chesapeake Bay, 
owners, charterers and crew are sure her 
stay in Baltimore will not be very long. 
Phrases like “dispatch money” and “quick 
turnaround” become the watchword, and 
with good reason. 

While the nation was celebrating Inde- 
pendence Day and a local thunderstorm 
took rooftops skyward, the Port of Balti- 
more set a new record for the discharge 
of a Liberty ship fully loaded with high- 
grade Swedish iron ore, According to the 
Export and Import Bureau of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, the Greek S. S. 
“Syros” commenced discharge of over 
10,600 tons of ore at 8:30 a. m. on July 5, 
and working at an unprecedented rate, 
completed discharge at 10:30 p. m. the 
same day, an elapsed time of but 14 hours. 

The new record, believed to be the fast- 
est discharge of a completely loaded Lib- 
erty ship, took place at the Curtis Bay 
Ore Pier of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, not far from the ways of Bethlehem- 
Fairfield shipyard, where the first Liberty 
ship, the S. S. “Patrick Henry,” was 
launched just before World War II. 


Vessel Arrivals — Ocean-going vessels 
at the Port of Baltimore last month num- 
bered 410, based on information com- 
piled by the Baltimore Maritime Ex- 
change. This compared with 413 arrivals 
in May and 402 in June of last year. 


Second Foreign Trade Port—Baltimore 
maintained its position as the nation’s 
second foreign trade tonnage port in the 
January-February period, statistics of the 
Bureau of the Census disclose. 

During the first two months of the year, 
total export and import commerce at 
Baltimore amounted to 2,757,812 long 
tons. This volume was exceeded only by 
New York, which handled 5,508,080 tons 
in the same period. Philadelphia was next 
with 2,020,134 tons, followed by Portland, 
Maine, with 1,340,715 tons, New Orleans 
with 1,284,912 tons, Norfolk with 1,261,- 
921 tons, Paulsboro, New Jersey, with 
1,135,759 tons, Mobile with 896,340 tons, 
Houston with 872,946 tons and Boston 
with 759,509 tons. 

The Port also was second to New York 
in import traffic alone, with 2,231,116 tons 
compared with the latter port’s 4,710,714 
tons. Philadelphia was third with a vol- 
ume of 1,834,107 tons, Portland, Maine, 
was fourth with 1,338,616 tons, and Pauls- 
boro, New Jersey, was fifth with 1,104,598 
tons. Boston had 733,750 tons of imports, 
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Marcus Hook 597,634 tons, Norfolk 261,920 
tons, Mobile 761,652 tons, New Orleans 
533,304 tons, and Houston 334,196 tons. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Wilmington 


New Facilities Will Speed Growth 
The North Carolina State Ports Author- 
ity’s deep water ports at Wilmington and 
Morehead City are moving ahead surely 
and steadily, with progress. The outlook 
for future growth and development ap- 
pears favorable. 

The prospect for immediate progress in 
gaining a greater volume of. traffic 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston 


Customs Receipts at Record High—A 
new all-time record for customs receipts 
was established with the collection of $3,- 
001,605.72 during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, Gustav F. Doscher, collector of 
customs for the South Carolina Customs 
District, has announced. This important 
index of the import trade topped the 
three-million-dollar level for the first 
time in port history, showing an increase 
of $54,055 over the fiscal year 1953. 

The record figure for this year repre- 
sented collections from some 784 ships en- 








EXCELLENT FACILITIES 


through the State Ports will be consid- 
erably brighter when plans are developed 
for construction of additional facilities. 
These facilities will attract an increased 
volume of certain commodities through 
both Morehead City and Wilmington. 

A group of North Carolina’s largest to- 
bacco dealers are organizing to promote 
increased exportation of tobacco through 
the Port of Morehead City. 

At the present time, a sizable volume 
of tobacco is moving through the Port 
of Morehead City and it is expected that 
through the efforts of the North Carolina 
dealers cargoes will be increased. 

The essential service provided at More- 
head City for the movement of tobacco 
through its port is proving to be an eco- 
nomical move for those exporters who 
previously shipped through ports which 
were greater distances from their redry- 
ing plants. 

At the Wilmington Port, on the Cape 
Fear River, the newly completed $115,000 
fumigating plant is now prepared to ac- 
commodate the users of cotton, tobacco, 
seeds and other commodities. The fumi- 
gating plant has two chambers of 7,225 
cubic feet each, and is equipped for HCN 
and methyl bromide. This plant is de- 
scribed by experts as possibly the most 
modern on the Atlantic Coast. 


AT MOREHEAD CITY, N. C. 


gaged in foreign trade in Charleston har- 
bor and 52 vessels entering and clearing 
the port of Georgetown, Mr. Doscher said. 

Mr. Doscher also explained that the 
figure does not include duties on several 
wool shipments received here since April 
2, when the first of this new cargo for 
Charleston arrived. These shipments are 
currently under bonded storage awaiting 
completion of the new Wellman Comb- 
ing Co. plant at Johnsonville. Neither 
does it include duties from heavy receipts 
of Egyptian long-staple cotton stored at 
present in customs bonded warehouses 
awaiting delivery to mills. 

Growth in the volume and value of im- 
ports is indicated by the collections this 
year, Mr. Doscher pointed out. He praised 
the work of the State Ports Authority, 
local steamship agencies, state and local 
Development Boards, and other agencies 
and individuals seeking increased port 
traffic. 


Port Royal 


Development Board Named — Five 
members of a newly authorized board 
charged with developing the Beaufort 
County port of Port Royal were appointed 
recently by Gov. James F. Byrnes. 

The members of the Port Royal Port 
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Authority are G. G. Dowling, C. C. Smith, 
Walter Moody, J. L. Ritter and Harry 
Lancaster. 

Both Beaufort and Port Royal, which 
are separated by only a few miles, are 
concerned with expanding the facilities 
and increasing the traffic of the port. Cre- 
ation of the Port Royal authority was 
sponsored in the last session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly by Sen. E. E. Burt Rodgers 
of Beaufort, and was enacted into law 
last April. The appointments made re- 
cently by Gov. Byrnes were upon recom- 
mendation of the Beaufort County Legis- 
lative Delegation, as required by the law 
establishing the authority. The members 
will serve four-year terms, and will serve 
without pay. 


Dredging Project OK’d—The Congres- 
sional House Public Works Committee, 
following the recommendation of its Sub- 
committee on Rivers and Harbors, has 
approved a $765,000 dredging project to 
open Port Royal harbor to ocean ship- 
ping. 

The project was approved for inclusion 
in the Federal Omnibus Public Works 
Authorization Bill but Washington 
sources said that that approval came so 
late that appropriations for the project 
will probably not be considered until 
next year. 

Action by the Committee is the culmi- 
nation of almost a decade of effort by 
the State Ports Authority, Congressional 
representatives, and local agencies and 
interests seeking funds to dredge a deep- 
water channel at Port Royal. 


TEXAS 


Houston 


Grain Shipments Set Record — Ship- 
ments of grain through the Port of Hous- 
ton’s elevator during June were the 
greatest for any month so far this year. 

A total of more than 2,052,373 bushels 
of wheat and milo was exported during 
the menth, an increase of more than 1,- 
000,000 bushels over shipments in May. 

T. H. Sherwood, grain elevator man- 
ager, attributed the increase to bumper 
grain harvests and the government’s 
sales program under which world prices 
are met. 


Statistics—-The Port of Houston han- 
dled 14,107,694 tons of commerce during 
the first four months of the year, the 
Houston Navigation District reported. 

This total was a slight decrease under 
the 14,862,830 tons moving through the 
Port in the corresponding period last 
year. 

Value of the cargo in the first four 
months reached more than $630,800,000. 

Ship movements from January through 
April showed a gain, as 2,469 vessels came 
in and out of the waterway. This com- 
pares with 2,439 for the same time in 
1953. 
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Port Arthur 


With three major oil refineries located 
at Port Arthur (Gulf, Texas, and Atlan- 
tic), petroleum is the principal commod- 
ity handled through the port which is 
located on the west shore of Sabine Lake 
at the head of the Port Arthur ship ca- 
nal. Lumber, cotton, grain, steel, palm 
oils, coconuts, scrap iron, paper and lead 
are included in the list of imports and 
exports that add to the total port ton- 
nage. 

The port’s 500,000 bushel capacity grain 
elevator and the other terminal improve- 
ments were constructed by private in- 
terests. 

Outlet to the Gulf of Mexico is by a 
canal seven miles long from the city to 
Sabine Pass. 


Galveston 


New General Manager—In mid-May 
Galveston, “The Quickest Port of Dis- 
patch,” acquired a new general manager. 
He is Walter H. (“Swede”) Sandberg, a 
second generation port man whose 36 
years with the Texas City Terminal Rail- 
way Company brought him recognition as 
one of the Gulf’s top men of shipping. 

Moving a few miles down the Ship 
Channel from Texas City, Galveston-born 
Sandberg is thoroughly conversant with 
the problems and the opportunities of his 
new post. Among the problems is the fact 
that where once Galveston was the only 
Texas port handling dry cargo, there now 
are ten. All view with envy Galveston’s 
top position in exports of dry cargo—a 
position ranking first in Texas and fifth 
in the nation. The new manager hopes to 
widen this lead and increase both im- 
ports and exports through better appli- 
cation of the port’s natural advantages. 

Biggest natural advantage, of course, 
is that Galveston’s docks are closest to 
the open sea. Ships putting in here save 
both the time and expense of pushing up 
an inland channel. Meanwhile the port’s 
36 covered piers, 6-million bushel grain 
elevators, vast warehouses, and efficient 
rail switching terminal loading and un- 
loading equipment and well coordinated 
service offer physical facilities equal to 
the nation’s best. 

Sandberg believes the biggest opportu- 
nity for Galveston is the cultivation of 
Latin American trade. And redoubled ef- 
forts in that direction will be made under 
his direction. 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk 


Export and Import Tonnage Increase—- 
Export tonnage, other than coal, has 
risen 56% at the Port of Norfolk in the 
past four years; during the same period 
Norfolk’s import tonnage has increased 
49%. 

These and other indications of this Vir- 
ginia port's substantial progress in recent 
years ure reviewed in a 16-page brochure 
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just published by the Norfolk Port Au- 
thority. 

Titled “New Facilities and Services at 
the Port of Norfolk,” the publication 
points out that new pier facilities, spe- 
cialized equipment for handling a greater 
diversity of cargoes, improved steamship 
service, new banking facilities and vari- 
ous other improvements mean _ better 
service for shippers. 

More than 60% of the huge 50-mile 
waterfront is developed, with new indus- 
tries and port facilities being added each 
year. The U. S. Government has a $6 mil- 
lion harbor improvement program in the 
works, while a separate multi-million- 
dollar disposal area project has just be- 
gun. 

Highlights of Norfolk’s recent progress 
include the following: 

Heavy lift equipment: The Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott floating derrick “Cen- 
tury,” recently moved from New York, 
now is hoisting 90-ton cargoes that pre- 
viously moved through other ports. 

Export packing: Four Norfolk firms 
are proving that export packing at ship- 
side saves time and money. Norfolk ob- 
servers say the Port has captured siz- 
able machinery and vehicles export ship- 
ments because of the efficiency and econ- 
omy of shipside packing. 

New bulk facility expanded: Norfolk's 
newest bulk cargo facility, still less than 
two years old, already has increased its 
handling and storage capacity by nearly 
one-third. Reputedly one of the most mod- 
ern bulk storage terminals in the south, 
the new facility is designed for stevedor- 
ing, storing and shipping bulk and bagged 
heavy chemicals and fertilizer maferials. 

Since the end of the second World War 
Norfolk has been in a new era of indus- 
trial expansion. The Norfolk Port-Indus- 
trial Area recently has attracted firms 
such as Esso Standard Oil Company, 
Thomas J, Lipton Company, Pan Amer- 
ican Oil Refining Corporation, Dow 
Chemical Company, Gulf Oil Corporation, 
National Biscuit Company, Swift and 
Company, United States Gypsum and sev- 
eral dozen others. 
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Dillard New President 
Central of Georgia 





William E. Dillard 


William E. Dillard, who at the youth- 
ful age of 17 joined up with the railroad 
as night ticket clerk in his home town 
nearly 40 years ago has been elected chief 
executive of the 100-million-dollar Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway. 

The board of directors, meeting in 
quarterly session at Savannah July 16, 
chose Mr. Dillard as president and gen- 
eral manager, 

He succeeds Ben J. Tarbutton, presi- 
dent since January 1951, whose retire- 
ment, recently announced, was officially 
acted upon by the board. 

The new chief executive has been vice 
president & general manager of the Cen- 
tral since Jan. 16, 1953, and will retain 
the duties of general manager along with 
those of the presidency. 

In other action, the board of directors, 
headed by Allison W. Ledbetter of Rome 
as chairman of the executive committee, 
voted to create the position of assistant 
general manager and named Ralph E. 
Sease to fill the assignment. 

Mr. Dillard, who becomes the 21st chief 
executive of the 12l-year-old railway, 
started with the Central May 31, 1915, on 
a night clerk job in Ellaville, Ga., where 
he grew up, worked in a grocery store 
and went to high school. A few months 
later the railway advanced him to agent 
of the little freight station of Ft. Mitchell, 
Ala., near the Ft, Benning 
at Columbus. 

During this time and later while he 
was agency clerk at Hurtsboro, Ala., he 
began to interest himself in railroad tele- 
graphing. From the click, click of the 
telegraph keys in the office he soon 
learnea the code and was sent to La- 
Fayette, Ala., as operator, The next sev- 
eral years saw him as operator and re- 
lief agent at Chipley, Ga., his home town 
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of Ellaville, Union Springs, Ala., Alex- 
ander City, Ala., Sylacauga, Ala., and 
Brantley, Ala. 

His next assignment was cashier of the 
freight agency at Troy, a thriving Ala- 
bama college town that was destined to 
mean much to this young railroader. 
Here he married Miss Elizabeth Pace, 
daughter of the late Dr. M. D. Pace, pres- 
ident of the Alabama State Teachers 
College. He was transferred as agent to 
Buena Vista, Ga., the town of his birth, 
but in three years he was back at Troy, 
this time as agent, to become a part of 
the community life of the city for six 
years. 

During the depression year of 1932 he 
was appointed chief clerk of the Colum- 
bus freight agency and when the agent 
there retired in 1933, young Dillard was 
the successor. Six years later, in 1939, he 
was called to Cedartown as trainmaster 
of the line from Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
Griffin, Ga., and in 1942 was promoted 
to superintendent of the Columbus Di- 
vision. Ten years later, in 1952, he was 
given the post of general superintendent 
of the railway, with headquarters at Ma- 
con, which he held for four months when 
the board of directors elected him gen- 
eral manager. He was elevated to vice 
president & general manager Jan. 16, 
1953, a post he has held until now. 

The new president is a personable six- 
foot-two gentleman and is a Rotarian and 
Baptist. 

Mr. Sease, the new assistant general 
manager, has come up through the ranks. 
Son of a railroad section foreman, he 
was born in Prosperity, S. C., and was 





R. E. 


Sease 


graduated in civil engineering from Clem- 
son College in 1925, worked with the Ala- 
bama ‘State Highway Department and 
Atlantic Coast Line, and joined the Cen- 
tral as draftsman in the engineering de- 
partment, Savannah, Nov. 1, 1928. He 
was promoted to assistant engineer in 
1935 and transferred to the track division 
in 1939. 

He was track supervisor at Dothan, 
Albany, and Columbus from 1941 until 
September 1945 when he was appointed 
supervisor of bridges and buildings, Sa- 
vannah, a post he held only until Novem- 













ber when he was promoted to terminal 
trainmaster, Atlanta. He was advanced 
to Superintendent of the Columbus Divi- 
sion in January 1952, to superintendent of 
transportation, Savannah, in July 1953, 
and to general superintendent of trans- 
portation in January 1954. 

Mr. Sease was a Rotarian while 
lumbus and is a lutheran. 


it Co- 


Black & Decker Promotes 
Three to Vice-President 


Alonzo G. Decker, President of The 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Mary- 





Adam Quick 


land, has announced that at their regular 
monthly meeting on July Ist, the Com- 
pany’s Board of Directors elected the fol- 
lowing to vice-presidencies: 

Mr. R. G. Horner, elected Vice-Presi- 


dent- Sales Planning. 
Mr. Adam Quick, elected Vice-Presi- 
dent-—Production. 


Mr. J. F. Spaulding, elected Vice-Presi- 
dent—General Sales Manager. 

All three of these new Vice-Presidents 
have had long and important careers with 
the Company and are well qualified by 
their backgrounds for the new responsi- 
bilities assigned to them. 

Mr. Horner joined the Company in 1917 
and has progressed through the positions 
of repairman, salesman, Chicago Branch 
Manager, and Central District Sales 
Manager to his new position which will 
place him in charge of all sales planning 
and merchandising activities at the Com- 
pany’s Headquarters at Towson. 

Mr. Quick joined the Company in 1935 
in the manufacturing division and has 
progressed through the positions of de- 
partment foreman, head of Methods De- 
partment, Assistant to the Vice-President 
in Charge of Manufacturing to his new 
position which will make him responsible 
for all the Company's production activi- 
ties at its Towson and Hampstead plants. 

Mr. Spaulding joined the Company in 
1926 as a salesman and has advanced 
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through the positions of Buffalo Branch 
Manager and General Sales Manager to 
his new position, in which he will be re- 
sponsible for the Company’s sales activi- 
ties in the United States and Canada, in- 
cluding 6 District Sales Managers, 40 
Factory Sales and Service Branches, and 
the distribution of the Company’s prod- 
ucts through extensive and varied chan- 
nels of distribution to industrial, auto- 
metive and general consumer markets. 


Metz Named Executive Director 
Charleston Cham. of Commerce 


Julian Metz, Executive Director of the 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, Chamber 
of Commerce was elected to the post of 
Executive Director of the Charleston 
Chamber of Commerce succeeding J. 
Walker Owens who resigned, effective 
March 1, to accept the position as Man- 
ager of the Lake Charles, La., Association 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Metz was born in Charleston May 
22, 1914. He graduated from Fayetteville 
High School in 1931, and from Clemson 
in 1935 with the degree of B.S. in Chem- 
istry. 

In 1938 he accepted a position with the 
Retail Credit Company in Greensboro, 
N. C., working subsequently in Raleigh 
and Wilmington for the same company 
until he accepted a position with the Mu- 
tual Benetit Life Insurance Company as 
District Manager. He held this position 


Julian Metz 


until he entered on active military duty 
with the Army in January, 1941. He was 
separated from active duty in April, 1947, 
with the rank of Captain. On his return 
to civilian life, he accepted the position 
as Manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, from which position he comes to 
the Charleston Chamber 
Director. 


as Executive 


Georgia Marble Elects Dent 
Executive Vice-President 


The Georgia Marble Company an- 
nounces the election of John W. Dent to 
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Executive Vice President. Mr. Dent has 
been a Vice President and head of the 
Calcium Products Division of The Geor- 
gia Marble Company since June, 1947. 
This division has grown to be one of the 
major producers of High Calcium Marble 
Dust for paint extenders, rubber fillers 
and many dozen other uses during the 
past few years. This Division has sales 
representatives in most major cities 
throughout the United States and Canada 
with yearly shipments exceeding 4,000 
railroad cars. 

Mr. T. J. Durrett, Jr., a Vice President 
of The Georgia Marble Company will 
head the Calcium Products Division. Mr. 
Durrett is a graduate of Georgia School 
of Technology and has been a Vice Presi- 
dent of The Georgia Marble Company 
for ten years and in charge of all engi- 
neering. During the past year Mr. Dur- 
rett has had general supervision over 
the Georgia Marble’s Tennessee and Ver- 
mont dimension stone quarries and 
plants. Mr. Durrett had full charge of 
plant design and construction of the five 
Calcium Products Division Mills at Tate 
and Marble Hill, Georgia, therefore, he 
entirely familiar with the operations. 


Commercial Credit Elects 
Edward K. Dunn to Board 


Alexander E. Duncan, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Commercial Credit 
announced recently that Mr. Edward K. 
Dunn has been elected a member of the 
Board of Directors of Commercial Credit 
Company to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Mr, T. Stockton Mat- 
thews. 

Mr. Duncan pointed out that, since the 
original Board of Directors of Commer- 
cial Credit Company was formed in June 
of 1912, a member of the firm of Robert 
Garrett & Sons, Baltimore, has been rep- 
resented on the Board. Mr. Matthews is 
retiring as of June 30, 1954, from Robert 
Garrett & Sons. Mr. Dunn, who is suc- 
ceeding Mr. Matthews, is a member of 
the firm of Robert Garrett & Sons. 


Temco Aircraft Names Palley 
Vice President Engineering 


I. Nevin Palley, formerly Chief of 
Missile Design for Chance Vought Air- 
craft, Inc., and the man who is universal- 
ly credited as having been personally re- 
sponsible for the successful direction of 
the Regulus guided missile program, has 
joined TEMCO Aircraft Corp., Dallas, 
Texas in the newly created post of Vice 
President-Engineering, Robert McCul- 
loch, TEMCO president, announced re- 
cently. 

The creation of this new post and the 
securing of Palley marks another step 
forward in TEMCO’s continuing program 
to place greater and greater emphasis on 
the development of advanced type air- 
craft of its own design, the TEMCO pres- 
ident stated. 

Palley, as vice president-engineering, 
will have complete responsibility for all 
TEMCO engineering and electronic ac- 
tivities, McCulloch said. Reporting to 


J. J. Cassidy, Page Steel & Wire District 
Sales Mgr. Hdqatrs. at Houston covering 
Okla., Ark., La, and Texas. 





him will be H. G. Erickson who will con- 
tinue as TEMCO's chief engineer, and 
G. B. Spaulding who will continue as su- 
perintendent of electronics. 


Southern Railway Names New 
General Purchasing Agent 


After nearly 53 years of service, E. E. 
Hanson retired on July 1 as general 
purchasing agent of the Southern Rail- 
way System at Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Hanson was succeeded by A. G. Bohor- 
foush who has been assistant general 
purchasing agent. 

Mr. Bohorfoush, a native of Bessemer, 
Ala., was born July 18, 1902. He entered 
the employ of the Southern in March, 
1917, as a stenographer-clerk in the rail- 
way’s stores department at Birmingham, 
Ala., and in April, 1939, he was advanced 
to chief of stock records at Washington. 
He was appointed assistant chief clerk 
in the purchasing department in July, 
1941, and was promoted to assistant to 
general purchasing agent in April, 1945. 
He was appointed assistant purchasing 
agent in June, 1946, 


M. A. Rowe Appointed Member 
Houston Port Commission 


M. A. Rowe, Houston real estate man 
and former ship captain, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Houston Port 
Commission. 

Mr. Rowe takes the place of W. L. 
Walker, cotton man who is now retired. 

A chairman of the commission to fill 
the vacancy left by the resignation of 
Warren S. Bellows is yet to be named. 
Mr. Bellows, head of one of Texas’ larg- 
est construction companies, resigned 
after serving four years. 

Other commissioners include W. N. 
Blanton, oil man; R. Vernon Whiteside, 
owner of an insurance agency and former 
mayor of Pasadena, busy Ship Channel 
town; and Joha G. Turney, consulting 
engineer, 





NEW PRODUCTS 





Small Magnetic "Fanner" 


Eriez Manufacturing Co., Erie, Penna.— 
To facilitate faster and safer handling of 
thin gauge metal blanks, tin plate, can 
lids, ete., Eriez has added to its family 
of sheet fanner magnets the new Model 
SF-Cl, designed especially for optimum 
performance in separating very light- 
weight stock. 

The operating principle of this low- 
cost, but ruggedly built, sheet fanner is 
identical to that of the four progressively 
larger models, Placed adjacent to a stack 


Automatically Levels 


of can lids, for example, the powerful per- 
manent magnetic unit induces like polar- 
ity in the lids, causing them to repel each 
other to such a degree that the upper 
pieces in the pile tend to rise in the air 
and are sustained there, separated from 
one another. As each piece is taken from 
the top of the pile, others below it auto- 
matically move up. 

Advantages of this unique application 
of permanent magnetic forces, according 
to the manufacturer, are several; the op- 
erator is able to take from the pile indi- 
vidual blanks, lids, etc., without fumbling 
or delay, thereby speeding up production 
and reducing operator fatigue; the dan- 
ger of double feeding, with its attendant 
possibility of broken dies and resulting 
down time, is eliminated; the operator’s 
hands are safeguarded from cuts and 
scratches; quality control is promoted by 
protecting polished or painted stock from 
abrasion. 


Heavy-Duty Abraiding Tool 


Asbury Corp., 717 SE 22nd Ave., Ft. Lau- 
derdale, Fla.A significant development 
for the use of the Heavy-Duty Abraiding 
Tool is for thorough cleaning and abraid- 
ing of concrete expansion joints on air- 
fields, highways and pavements. 

When mounted on the proper convey- 
ance, the tool will clean and abraide pitch 
filled expansion joints at the rate of 2% 
miles per hour, and rubber asphalt or syn- 
thetic filled expansion joints at the rate 
of 1% miles per hour. 

The tool can be mounted on an adjusta- 
ble mandrel so that in addition to attack- 
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ing the expansion joint vertically, it can 
also work at any angle up to 90 degrees. 

Side walls can be abraided to virgin 
concrete without fracture or widening 
the joint, thus eliminating the necessity 
of larger quantities of costly refilling 
compounds. 

The motorized unit is highly maneu- 
verable, easily transportable, and the cut- 
ters are readily available, easy to replace 
and economical. 


"Dual-Tools" Replaceable Bits 


Announcement is made by Atlas Weld- 
ing Accessories Co., 707 E. Lewiston, 
Ferndale 20, Mich., that their line of 
“Dual-Tools,” recently redesigned, is now 
also available with replaceable bits. 

According to the firm, the tool now be- 
comes the most universal and practical 
offered welders, The new frame construc- 
tion is far more rigid, has the advantage 
of being easier to pick up and has better 
brush angle and easier brush replace- 
ment. 

Added now is the advantage of replace- 
able bits, either cone or chisel. The chisel 
bit can be inserted straight or as a cross 
chisel, When a bit is worn out, it can be 
drifted out and replaced with a new bit 
of Solar chisel steel at low cost. The Atlas 
replaceable bit “Dual-Tool” is available 
with either wood or metal handle. 


Compressed Air Cleaner 


DeVilbiss Co., 300 Phillips Ave., Toledo 
1, Ohio—An oil and moisture separator 
for cleaning of compressed air is the new- 
est product in the DeVilbiss Company’s 
line of spray painting and allied com- 
pressed air equipment, The unit is avail- 
able with or without a regulating device. 

The new unit, designated P-HLE, is a 
high capacity 50 ¢c.f.m, with power regu- 
lation assuring steady uniform air deliv- 
ery. If regulation of air is not desired, 
DeVilbiss sells the oil and moisture sepa- 
rator alone and this carries the designa- 
tion, HRE-501. 

The combination unit, embodying sep- 
arator and regulator, will regulate pres- 
sures up to 135 p.s.i. from an air line 
carrying pressures up to 250 p.s.i.. The 
unit has a length of 15 inches, is 8% 
inches wide when equipped with valves 
and has a depth of 8% inches. 


Underwater Marking Ink 


Organic Products Co., Irving, Texas 
Industry asked for an ink that would al- 
low identification markings to be applied 
to surfaces while they were wet. An ink 
that could be used in an ordinary stamp 
pad and applied with an ordinary rubber 
stamp to metals or other surfaces while 
they were in water, or immediately after 
withdrawal, while still wet or damp. 
Such an ink would save the time and 
expense of drying off a place to receive 
the markings. 

No. 400 Wet Surfaces Ink was devel- 


oped to meet these requirements. Appli- 
cation can be made under water, or on 
partially wet, or damp surfaces, to almost 
any surface. Drying is fast since the ink 
“water-sets,” yet water carried into the 
pad does not affect the marking. There is 
no bleeding of color into the water. Ad- 
hesien is good but, when desired, it can 
be easily and quickly removed. Not re- 
moved by naphthas or vapor type de- 
greasers. Does not etch or corrode metals. 


Bag Packaging Machine 


Errich International Corp., 286 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y.—- The present 
merchandising trend to prepackaging of 
soft and hard goods has been given new 
impetus through the introduction of a 
machine called the Speedy Bag Pack- 
ager. This amazing, low-priced, easy-to- 
operate, semi-automatic Packager was 
first publicly introduced at the recent 
National Packaging Exposition in Atlan- 
tic City. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
Speedy Bag Packager has earned its im- 
mediate recognition in the packaging 
field. by (1) greatly speeding up bag- 
opening and filling operations, (2) ef- 
fecting considerable savings in labor 
packaging costs, (3) making possible 
loading of merchandise into smaller, 
more compact and less costly bags, and 
(4) by simplifying the opening and load- 
ing of the “hard-to-open-and-fill” bags 
of certain film extrusions. Included in 
this latter group are the polyethylene and 
pliofilm bags whose increasing accept- 
ance by users has been heretofore re- 
tarded because of the costly hand labor 
required. The variety of products now be- 


Speedy Bag Packager 


ing packaged with this machine numbers 
well over 75 and is growing daily. 

This machine has two basic functions: 
‘1) it opens up the bag through the as- 
sist of ratio air pressure and (2) makes 
possible the easy loading of the product 
into bags. The Speedy Bag Packager now 
comes in ten standard models. This ma- 
chine will handle bags of all types and 
widths ranging from 4-in. to 18-in. Spe- 
cial machines also are constructed. 
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Drive Unit for Squaring Shears 


Wysong & Miles, Greensboro, N. C.—A 
completely redesigned drive unit for all 
power squaring shears in the Wysong 
line has been announced by Wysong and 
Miles Company of Greensboro, N. C. 

The drive unit is fully enclosed and 
runs in oil. The new design eliminates a 
long pinion shaft. Because gears run in 
oil, gear wear is greatly reduced. 

Another improved feature is the plac- 
ing of the bed-belts on the outside of the 
end-frames. By having the _ bed-belts 
easily accessible, blade setting is made 
easier. 

A simplified non-repeat unit is stand- 
ard equipment on Wysong Power Squar- 
ing Shears. By pulling out a hand knob, 
located on the drive unit, the shear is set 
for positive single stroke shearing. 


Self-Contained Drill Unit 


Dumore Company, Inc., Racine, Wisc.— 
A self-contained automatic, drill unit 
which operates on a very low volume of 
air will be marketed in September, it was 
announced recently by the Dumore Com- 
pany, precision tool manufacturers. The 
unit, series 24, was designed by Dumore 
engineers to meet the needs of industry 
as determined by extensive market sur- 
veys. Simple to set up, the unit requires 
only two outside connections, conven- 
tional shop air and electric power, and 
can even run on a small portable air com- 
pressor. 

An especially designed hydraulic con- 
trol accessory, an optional feature, which 
controls the rate of feed, is available for 
drilling hard materials at special angles 
or on curved surfaces, etc. Because the 
hydraulic control is separated from the 
air circuits, repairs at the end of drilling 
cycles are extremely simple. The hy- 
draulic control when used can simply be 
taken out and replaced without the neces- 
sity of overhauling the complete unit. 
Also because of the separation of the hy- 
draulic and air circuits, deterioration of 
parts is lessened, 

The 24 series automatic drill unit is 
mounted by the nose bracket, thereby 
cutting down on set-up costs and time. 
Completely eliminating the necessity for 
relays, switches and valves, all of which 
are built in, the Dumore units can be 
mounted in any combination, radial, ver- 
tical, opposed or angular, in standard 
brackets. If it is necessary to move the 
unit, the bracket can remain in place, 
thereby retaining the set-up for future 
production. 


Laminated Wood Ladder 


The wooden ladder, one of man’s earli- 
est means of getting up in the world, has 
received a rejuvenating glulam shot in 
the beam that promises to send its com- 
petitive position several rungs higher in 
the market places long sought by the 
metal variety. 

A new laminated wood ladder, more 
than twice as strong as the standard type 
having solid wood beams, has been de- 
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veloped in answer to requests from fire 
department, utility company, and general 
industry personnel, preferring wooden 
ladders because of their greater safety 
factors. 

Key to the new ladder’s’ greater 
strength is its composite wood beam con- 
struction, made possible by modern glues 
and gluing techniques, and applied for 
the first time, in this country, to ladder 
construction. It is similar to that used by 
fabricators of glulam wood arches and 
trusses for the construction industry, and 
by shipbuilders producing modern wood 
minesweepers and other marine craft. 

Developers of the new composite beam 
ladder are Engineering & Laminating 
Corporation, the Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company, both of 
Baltimore, Maryland, and Timber Engi- 
neering Company, research affiliate of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associ- 
ation. 

Superior strength of the laminated 
wood ladder was demonstrated in tests, 
completed recently at the TECO labora- 
tory, in which a standard 14-foot solid 
beam ladder was pitted against two types 
of composite wood beam ladders. 

The solid wood beam ladder supported 
a maximum load of 775 pounds before 
breaking. 

One of the laminated beam ladders, 
composed of hickory, oak, and Port Or- 
ford cedar laminae, supported 1,510 
pounds before one hickory outer layer 
broke. Additional loads, well beyond 
specification requirements, failed to pro- 
duce further breakage. The other lami- 
nated beam ladder, having greenheart in- 
stead of hickory and oak outer layers, 
supported 1,580 pounds before showing 
signs of failure. 

In addition to establishing strength 
factors, the tests showed that unexpected 
breaking is virtually eliminated in the 
laminated ladder, as its glue lines inter- 
rupt the continuity of wood grain in its 
cross section. Both laminated beam lad- 
ders gave loud warning sounds of crack- 
ing before their outer layers, only, broke, 
then continued to support greater loads 
for a longer time than would be required 
in actual use. In contrast, the solid beam 
ladder broke suddenly and completely, 
without warning. 

The hickory-oak-cedar ladder was de- 
signed by Consolidated’s chief engineer, 
H. L. von Hohenleiten, and the green- 
heart-cedar type was designed by Fred- 
eric C. Jay, vice-president and general 
manager of Engineering & Laminating, 
and TECO Teciinologist Norvelle G. 
Hundley, who conducted the tests. 


Wide-Angle Acrylic Skylight 


The new AP acrylic skylight, developed 
by Architectural Plastics, Inc., 20 Fitch 
Street, East Norwalk, Conn., is designed 
for use on any flat roof. A feature of this 
new thermoplastic acrylic resin dome is 
the simplicity of design. The AP dome 
sets into the roofing material. Light en- 


tering at the roof level gives the widest 
possible spread of daylight, providing the 
optimum in lighting efficiency per square 
foot of opening. 

Installation of this simplified two-piece 
unit (the acrylic dome and the sheet cop- 
per evaporation trough) can be handled 








Acrylic Dome 


easily by the roofer. The dome itself is 
self-flashing. Conflicting responsibilities 
are avoided because no other trades are 
involved. 

Tne new AP skylight is available in 
sizes made to fit standard roof joist spac- 


Wide Spread of Daylight 


ings and roof openings. The dome and 
metal trough are placed in position and 
attached by screws. The roofing material 
is then spread over the flange to com- 
plete the job, Attachment devices, screws, 
expansion bolts, bushings and washers 
are furnished to suit conditions of the 
installation. 


Non-Oxidizing Sealer 


Presstite Engineering Company, St. 
Louis, has announced the addition of a 
new non-oxidizing, white-colored sealer to 

(Continued on next page) 
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the company’s extensive line of sealing 
and insulating compounds. 

The new compound, known as No. 570.4 
Sealer, is tacky, non-corrosive, non-dry- 
ing, non-toxic and is adhesive to all clean 
surfaces. Composed of 99% -+- solids, the 
white sealer is odorless, will not stain 
white synthetic enamel or white plastics 
and will not craze plastics, Temperatures 
as high as 158°F. will not cause it to flow 


nor will it become hard or brittle at 
3O°R, 
No. 570.4 can be applied with a trowel 


or can be pumped with air-operated drum 
pumps. 


New 30-degree Die Puller 


Barrett-Cravens Co., 628 Dundee Rd., 
Northbrook, Hil.-The illustration shows 
the new Barrett 30-degree Die Puller, 
mounted on the platform of a Barrett PO- 
40 Hi-Lift electric truck. The die puller, 
made for a plant where automotive parts 
are produced, is handling a 4000-pound 
load of tin plate. 

The platform of the truck is angled at 
1) degrees from the base structure of the 
truck. This arrangement lends conveni- 
ence and greater ease to a variety of die 











Shown Handling 4000 Pounds 


pulling and other handling operations 
where narrow aisle conditions prevail. 

The truck can approach the press or 
wherever the load is located from an an- 
gle, and function in places where the con- 
ventional arrangement of the die puller 
would not work, 

While the Barrett die puller was origi- 
nally designed for the job that its name 
indicates, it is also providing safe one- 
man handling for heavy loads other than 
dies, as illustrated, It is available in ca- 
pacities up to 6000 pounds. 

The die puller is readily converted into 
a pusher by means of a bar which 
verses the movement. 


Double-header Socket Screw 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
A new Multiple Spline socket set screw, 
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designed for highly specific tasks in guid- 
ed missile assembly, has just been an- 
nounced. Government specifications for 
the screw required that the multiple 
spline socket be used to speed up assem- 
bly. 

The socket 
through, 


is broached all the 
enabling the 


way 
screw to be 
















































Speeds Guided Missile Assembly 



















wrenched from either end with equal 
This feature also helps promote 
rapid assembly; the screws can be fed 
from an automatic feed line with either 
end up and still be handled by automatic 
ussembdly methods. 

The new socket screw (or locking ring) 
is made at present only in No. 8, 0.072’ 
size, with cadmium plating, but it can also 
be furnished in other diameters and 
lengths as required. 


ease, 


Elevator Buckets 


Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Co., 
3600 McCart, Fort Worth, Tex.—-The re- 
sumption of manufacture of the “Hi-Cap” 
line of high speed elevator buckets has 
been announced by the Fort Worth Steel 
& Machinery Co. Their manufacture was 
discontinued in 1951 due to material 
shortages, which have been alleviated. 
Although intended for use primarily in 
the grain industry, Hi-Cap Elevator 
Buckets are suitable for handling any 
powdered or granular free flowing ma- 
terial which is not excessively abrasive. 
They perform with equal efficiency at 
either high, medium, or low speeds and 
are suitable for either replacement pur- 
poses or new installations in chain or belt 
elevators. 

These buckets are 
gauge cold-rolled steel. Durability and 
long life are assured by a rolled front 
lip of double thickness, so constructed as 
to be very rigid. The ends of the buckets 
are formed so as to support the body of 


made from heavy 






the bucket. Ends and body are spot 
welded so as to remove all shear stress 
from the welds. 


One-man Centered Cab 


International Harvester Co., 18) N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.—A one-man, 
centered cab, permitting balanced carry- 
ing of lengths of steel, pipe, or lumber, 
longer than the overall length of the 
trucks themselves, has been made avail- 
able as an attachment on medium and 
heavy-duty International four and six- 
wheel trucks, it was announced by R. M. 
Buzard, manager of sales, motor truck 
division, International Harvester Com- 
pany. 

The cab, 50 inches in width, is a one- 
man version of International’s Comfo-Vis- 
ion cab. The attachment includes an out- 
rigger front-load support on the chassis 
and lower front fenders protected with 
floor plate. 

Along each side of the cab, which is 
placed in the center of the chassis in nor- 
mal location, space is provided for carry- 
ing objects as much as 21 inches in width. 
The carrying space runs the full length 
of the truck. 

A hatch is provided in the cab roof, for 
entrance or exit in the event that right 
and left doors are blocked. The hatch may 
be opened from inside or out. 

Economy, maneuverability, safety, and 
driver convenience and comfort are char- 

















50 Inch One-Man Cab 


acteristics of the models equipped with 
the 50-inch cab attachment. 


Heavy Duty Folding Trucks 


The Federal Cash Register Co., P. O. 
Box 2265-B, Kansas City, Mo. Recently 
introduced are two heavy duty folding 
trucks; vne for loads up to 200 pounds, 
known as the Regular De Luxe; and the 
other for loads up to 500 pounds, known 
as the “Heavy Duty.” 

Originally they were designed for 
salesman but have also proved useful in 
offices, banks and manufacturing plants. 
They have table tops 18'2 x 24% inches 
on the De Luxe, and 18% x 3012 inches on 
the Heavy Duty. In the industrial field 
their main purpose is to reduce handling 
costs. 
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Wherever you go this summer, let 
Long Distance add pleasure and 
peace of mind to your vacation. 

Planning to travel? You'll want 
to telephone ahead for reservations. 
It’s no fun hunting for rooms in a 
strange town when you're tired and 
hungry. 

Making a side trip to visit friends? 
It's a good idea to telephone first 
and make sure they’re home. 

Expecting a business matter to 
come up while you’re gone? A Long 
Distance call will keep you posted, 


Some of the family staying home? 
You can keep in regular touch with 
them by telephone. 


There are many ways Long Dis- 
tance can add fun, subtract worry 
from your vacation. The service is 
fast, courteous, convenient. And the 
cost is low—much lower, we find, 
than most people think. 


Save Time... Call by Number. It will 
speed your calls if you give the operator 
the number you want. For an attractive 
booklet for listing your numbers, ask the 
Bell Telephone office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance Rates Are Low 
Here are some examples: 

New York to Atlantic City 40¢ 
Cleveland to Buffalo..... 55¢ 
New Orleans to Houston.. 80¢ 
St.LouistoHotSprings,Ark. 80¢ 
Los Angeles to Boston... .$2.00 


These are Station-to-Station rates for the 
first 3 minutes, after 6 o'clock every night 
and all day Sunday. They do not include 


the federal excise tax g 
wth 





Pickens, S. C., Worsted Plant 
To Start Operations in August 


The Runnymede Corporation, the new 
worsted plant at Pickens, will be ready 
to begin manufacturing early in August, 
L. W. Bishop, director of the State De- 
velopment Board, announced. 

William I, Kent, president of the new 
company, has notified him that machin- 
ery will be installed beginning the first 
week in August. Plans call for the em- 
ployment of approximately 200 persons 
when in full operation. 

The building, which is being construct- 
ed by Daniel Construction Company of 
Greenville, with L, D. Tyler as engineer, 
will cost about $1,000,000 completely 
equipped. Located on the Pickens Rail- 
road east of the city limits, the building 
is of completely modern one-story design 
and is air-conditioned throughout, It com- 
prises about 52,000 square feet of floor 
space, 

The company will manufacture French- 
spun worsted yarn, Mr. Bishop said, thus 
making a “very welcome addition” to 
South Carolina’s growing woolen and 
worsted industry. 

Other officers of the company will be 
Warren T. Kent, vice president and treas- 
urer, and L. D. Tyler, secretary. 

Mr. Kent said his choice of Pickens 
was based on the “natural advantages 
of South Carolina, the fine people that 
make up its citizens, and its history of 
good and stable government.” 





Charlotte, N. C., Firm Produces 
Octopus-Like Traveling Cleaner 


To solve the problem of loom cleaning 


units the Parks-Cramer Company of 
Charlotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass., 
developed flexible cuffs which gave the 
equipment the new octopus look. 
Traveling frame cleaners have been op- 
erating successfully in mills for over five 
years, By using these cuffs and by adopt- 
ing adjustable multi-outlet air distribu- 
tion construction, separate air currents 
can now be delivered to different areas 








florida Business Letter 





What are the opportunities for making 

or selling —your product in Florida? 
What parts of Florida are best suited 
for various types of new industries? 
In which cities should you advertise 
and send sales representatives? What 
will be tomorrow’s best investments in 
this rapidly-maturing state where new 
residents are flocking by the thousands 
each year? 


The FLORIDA Business Letter keeps 
you out in front with all this vital in- 
formation and more. Every phase of 
Florida’s sky-rocketing growth and 
solidly-booming economy is forecast in 





First RESEARCH CORPORATION 
OF FLORIDA 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, MIAMI 


FOR MANUFACTURERS, INVESTORS, 
ADVERTISERS, BUSINESS MEN 
Revealing Dynamic Opportunities in the South’s 
fastest-growing state 


IMPORTANT NEWS OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENTS IN TIME FOR YOU TO ACT 


this authoritative twice-a-month busi- 
ness letter—backed by maps, charts, 
news flashes, economic reports and 
answers to specific questions. A com- 
plete service on Florida business, in- 
dustry, investments, real estate and 
consumer markets——from citrus to oil, 
fishing to finance, racing to uranium. 
All this for only $24 per year. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Limited time only—three months’ trial 
subscription. (6 issues) only $4.00. Clip 
this ad to your letterhead with check 
for $4.00. Or ask us to bill you. 
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of the frame, and the volume, velocity 
and direction of each air current can be 
adjusted to suit the requirements of the 
area covered. 

Accumulated lint is constantly removed 
before it reaches a size sufficient to cause 
bunches if caught by the yarn, Frequency 
of cleaning is an important factor in re- 
sults secured. It depends on the mate- 
rial, process, product and layout of the 
frames. Ordinarily several frames are 
served by a single cleaner—-sometimes as 
many as ten or twelve. 

The track is arranged for either con- 
tinuous or automatically reversing mo- 
tion, with speeds usually of 100 feet per 
minute. 


Electric Generating Firm 
Chartered in Little Rock 


Mississippi Valley Generating Co. was 
chartered in Little Rock with initial cap- 
ital of $5.5 million to build 600,000 kw 
electric generating plant at West Mem- 
phis at a cost of over $107 million, when 
and if contract with Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is negotiated. 


Three U. of Virginia Students 
Win $500 in Solite Contest 


Three architectural students at the 
University of Virginia have won cash 
prizes totaling $500 in the first annual 
“Solite Competition Award” contest. 

First place winner in the competition 
for the design of a regional shopping 
center was Stevens Meredith Jones of 
Richmond, who won $250. Edward Regan 
Bywaters of Warrenton, won $150, and 
Thomas Ear! Parrish of Fortsmouth, $100. 

The contest, sponsored by the South- 
ern Lightweight Aggregate Corporation 
of Richmond, is open to fourth-year stu- 
dents at Virginia Polytechnic Institute as 
well as the University of Virginia. The 
three top Tech winners, Byron Black of 
Roanoke, Leroy Beach of Falls Church, 
and Charles Zimmerman, Jr., of Harris- 
burg, Pa., were announced earlier in 
Spring. 
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Site Selection 
(Continued from page 32) 


the purposes of their business. Cheap real 
estate is no bargain if it results in an in- 
crease in production costs, or if it places 
a company at a disadvantage compared 
with competitors who are located more 
closely to the market. 


6. Temporary advantages frequently 
prompt decisions which result in heavy 
losses. For example, water supply may 
be adequate, but if the arrival of other 
employers will create a shortage, selec- 
tion of such a site may be extremely cost- 
ly, in certain lines of production, such as 
chemicals or pharmaceuticals. Similarly, 
local rules concerning water pollution 
may be iax, but if the community im- 
poses new regulations, savings effected by 
discharging raw effluents into streams 
are quickly lost. 


7. Too many manufacturers ignore the 
desirability of the community as a place 
to live. Such factors as schools, hospitals, 
cultural advantages, etc., are ignored. If 
the plant is located many miles from a 
city offering interesting attractions, the 
employer may find it hard to hold on to 
his key personnel. Scientific men, for ex- 
ample, like to share ideas and experi- 
ences, and if they are denied the compan- 
ionship of other research men, they may 
tind the new plant location undesirable. 
Many cities succeed in attracting indus- 
try partly because they have universities, 
symphony orchestras, big league baseball 
teams, etc., although labor supply is tight 
and inferior. The employer who moves his 
plant to a town where life is dull or unin- 
viting has a job on his hands to keep his 
key executives and foremen happy. To 
avoid any mistakes in plant selection, he 
should let some of his personnel look the 
site over. If the reports are unfavorable, 
from the standpoint of community living, 
he should give that factor some weight. 


When the time comes to prepare for 
moving to the new site, foremen and key 
employes should be given time off to ar- 
range for housing and the transfer of 
their belongings. During such a prepara- 
tory visit, key personnel will frequently 
make the mental adjustment needed to 
approach the new plant in a happy frame 
of mind. 


Summing it up, the factors entering in- 
to the choice of a site are many. The fac- 
tors themselves are constantly subject to 
change as new conditions arise in busi- 
ness. The employer must have a flexible 
attitude and an open mind as he ap- 
praises the various factors. He must try 
to make full use of the knowledge of his 
own executives in selecting the site. And 
he should try to “sell” these executives 
on the new location’s advantages, as a 
place to live. 
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MORE AND MORE DIXIE CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS USE 


TAAOE MARK 


© FABRICATED CONCRETE REINFORCING STEEL BARS 
@ WELDED WIRE MESH AND ACCESSORIES « 


= 
= 
= 
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e Quick, accurate estimates 


e Competent engineering aid— 
detailing and bills of material 


e Rapid, dependable service 
e Adequate, complete stocks 


Some say it’s the top quality of our steel. Some say it’s the 
accurate bending. Some say it’s the service. Whatever 
the reason, more and more contractors and builders are 
turning to DixisTEEL’s Fabricating Division for mill- 
fabricated reinforcing bars, welded wire mesh and acces- 
sories. We believe you'll like to do business with us, too. 
So call us in on the next job—little as it might be, big as 
you hope it w'!l be. 


TYPICAL JOBS USING DIXISTEEL FABRICATED REINFORCING 
BARS, WELDED WIRE MESH AND ACCESSORIES 


* Industrial buildings * Airports 
°* Commercial buildings * Driveways 


* Bridges—highway and railway * Swimming pools 


* Schools * Government buildings 


FABRICATING DIVISION 


Atlantic Steel Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA © EMERSON 3441 








Sixty-five-Year-Old Atlanta Firm 
Established in New Building 


The history of the J. J. Finnigan Co., 
Inc., of Atlanta, Georgia, is one of steady 
growth and progress since 1888. It would 
be difficult to find many _ industries 
through the southeast who have not had 
occasion to call upon J, J. Finnigan for 
at least one of the fabricated specialties 
they make. With the addition of modern 
alloys to the relatively old types of boile1 
plate for unfired Pressure Vessels, Stor- 
age Tanks, Finnigan now gives prospec- 
tive customers in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Florida, Georgia and neighboring states, 
a close and immediate source of Heaters, 
Cyclonic Separators, Breechings, Hot 
Water Generators, Pressure’ Vessels, 
Smokestacks, Transformer Tanks, and 
various types of Plate Fabrications. 





Along with plans for expanded facil- 
ities of the home plant in Atlanta, a sales 
expansion program is also underway. A 
sales office of the J. J. Finnigan Company 
has recently been opened in Dallas, Tex. 
Other offices are in New York City, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; Jacksonville and Miami, 
Florida. Another sales office addition is 
planned for Houston, Texas, which will 
be announced at a later date. 


Alabama Power Files With FPC 
To Build Two New Facilities 


T. W. Martin, Chairman of the Board 
of Alabama Power Company, stated that 
the company had filed with the Federal 
Power Commission at Washington, D. C., 
an application for a preliminary permit 
to build a dam and power plant at or 
near the New Hope site on the Sipsey 
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See Hendrick For The Solution! 
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Sometimes the quickest, surest answer to 
design problems is very simple. In numer- 
ous cases, the inclusion of a pleasing pattern 
of perforations is just what is needed to 
make products more attractive and saleable. 
And whatever material you're using—be it 
metal, masonite, rubber, plastic, hard or in- 
sulated board for decorative display or 
fabricating purposes, Hendrick can help you. 


For many years Hendrick has been build- 
ing up the largest stock of dies commercially 
available. If you are faced with the need 
for bringing newer, more modern design 
elements into your products, Hendrick’s 
long experience and perforating facilities 
can be yours for the asking. Write for more 
information, today. 


Hendrick 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 


35 DUNDAFF ST., CARBONDALE, PA. * Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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tectural Grilles « 
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Fork of the Warrior River, and also, a 
power plant at the existing dam of the 
United States at Lock 17 on the Warrior 
River. The New Hope site is approximate- 
ly 12 miles northeast of Jasper, and the 
Lock 17 dam is approximately 21 miles 
north of Tuscaloosa. 

The application points out that the 
Chief of Engineers of the Army has rec- 
ommended the construction by the United 
States of the New Hope Dam, a multiple 
purpose project, and a power plant at the 
existing dam of the United States at Lock 
17. The company proposes in the appli- 
cation to undertake to work out an ar- 
rangement with the United States if that 
construction goes forward, whereby the 
company will be permitted to install the 
electric power generating facilities at 
both locations. The company has been ad- 
vised, however, that there is little likeli- 
hood, at this time, and for a considerable 
time in the future, that an appropriation 
will be made for this construction by the 
United States. 


Air-conditioning Cooling Towers 
Built at New Louisville Plant 


This is the era of air conditioning! It is 
an era in which it is no longer regarded 
as a luxury to keep cool and comfortable 
on sweltering days, but almost a neces- 
sity. 

With an open house on June 19, The 
Marley Company formally opened its new 
steel-fabrication plant on Strawberry 
Lane, Louisville, Kentucky, its fourth ma- 
jor plant for the production of water- 
cooling towers used in air conditioning. 
Other plants are located in Kansas City, 
Kans., Houston, Tex., and Stockton, Calif. 
Home offices are in Kansas City, Mo. 

The new plant is located on a 10-acre 
site with an optional reserve for future 
expansion. It has a connected, air-condi- 
tioned office building of two stories. In 
all, the structure contains 82,000 square 
feet of production space. 

This plant will produce all structural 
and sheet metal elements of Marley in- 
dustrial cooling towers and Marley Dri- 
Cooler air-cooled heat exchangers in ad- 
dition to doubling previous production 
capacity of Aquatowers, 


New Firm Erects Bag Plant 
In St. Augustine, Florida 


Construction of a new, $225,000 bag 
manufacturing plant has been started in 
St. Augustine, Fla., by a newly-formed 
textile corporation, the Atlantic Bag 
Co., Ine. 

Production capacity of the new plant 
will range from 50,000 to 75,000 bags 
daily an¢ it will turn out a variety of cot- 
ton, burlap and open mesh bags for such 
products as fertilizer, feeds, seeds, po- 
tatoes, cabbage, citrus and citrus pulp. 

The new company, which will be the 
largest textile manufacturing concern in 
Florida, is expected to do over a million 
dollars worth of business in the first year. 
It was formed by two men who have 
been in the bag industry for about ten 
years; Roger Pounds, who is president, 
and J. A. Baggs, vice president. 
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Huge Silicone Producing Plant 
Underway at Long Reach, W. Va. 


A contract for initial construction work 
on its proposed silicone-producing plant 
at Long Reach, West Virginia, has been 
awarded to Baker and Coombs, Inc., Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia, according to an 
announcement by Linde Air Products 
Company, a Division of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation. 

The initial contract covers grading; 
construction of driveways, a parking area 
and a siding from the B&O Railroad line; 
installation of a water supply system, and 
erection of several buildings. The build- 
ings will include an office and laboratory 
building, maintenance building, locker 
building, and a gatehouse building which 
will house the plant dispensary. Work 
will start at the site of the former John- 
son property near Sugar Camp Run. 

J. A. Carroll has been named construc- 
tion superintendent for the Linde Com- 
pany. Day and Zimmerman, Inc., of Phil- 
adelphia, as engineering contractors for 
the project, have prepared the plans and 
specifications. Ranney Method Water 
Supplies, Inc. of Columbus, have been 
digging wells on the 
months 


site for several 


Mathieson Initiates High-speed 
Private Wire Telegraph Network 


Mathieson Chemical Corporation in- 
augurated last month a 5,000-mile high- 
speed private wire telegraph network to 
speed the flow of messages between its 
various offices and plants throughout the 
country. The system is the most ad- 
vanced of its kind in the world, accord- 
ing to Western Union, which installed it. 

As a switch was pressed in the head- 
quarters message center at Baltimore 
the first message flashed over the wires 
at 10:30 a.m., July 1. 

The network covers an area of 15 states 
and interconnects 31 Mathieson plants 
and offices in 23 cities in the eastern, mid- 
western, southern and southwestern sec- 
tions of the country. Immediate commu- 
nication to any point on the wire circuit 
from any other station is possible. The 
wire system has a capacity of 24,000 words 
hourly, and thousands of messages a 
month will be transmitted. 

Messages are prepared by operators in 
the form of perforated tape. The tape 
speeds through an automatic telegraph 
transmitter at a speed of 65 words a min- 
ute. At the destination the message is 
received automatically in page form 
ready for instant use. The new system 
also transmits orders in tabulated form. 


Poultry Plant Expands 
In Fayetteville, Arkansas 


C. A. Swanson & Sons, Ine., are spend- 
ing $150,000 on expansion of their Fayette- 
ville plant for production of quick-frozen 
fried chicken dinners. ... Poultry process- 
ing capacity is being doubled (up to 70,000 
fowls per day) and employment increased 
from 500 persons to 750. 
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Important Reminders Like This 


Emphasize the Advantages 


of North Carolina Locations 


With a well-dispersed population (10th in the nation 


in size yet only one city is over the 100,000 mark), 


North Carolina offers ideal plant dispersal opportunities. 


A welcome distance from areas 
vulnerable to enemy attack is com- 
bined with desirable nearness: to 
major markets: over hall the popu- 
lation of the United States is within 
500 miles of North Carolina. 


Fast and economical access to 
cities in all directions is provided 
by well-rounded transportation 
facilities which include a 70.000. 


mile State highway system. 


Intelligent and cooperative 
native-born labor. with a record 
of proven productivity. is another 


of the important advantages which 


have already attracted some ol 


the country’s foremost companies. 


Additional information, with 
data about desirable rural or urban 
sites and buildings in) mountain, 
piedmont and coastal areas, will 
be furnished speedily upon request 
to Ben E. 


Department of Conservation and 


Douglas, Director, 


Development. Raleigh, N.C. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





TEMCO Aircraft Corporation reported 
for the six months ended June 30, 1954 net 
income after taxes of $1,325,328 or 79 
cents a share of common stock, an in- 
crease of 45 per cent over the $906,342 
or 54 cents a share of Common stock in 
the 1953 period, Robert McCulloch, TEM- 
CO president announced. 

The company recorded this gain in net 
income and per share earnings despite a 
reduction in net sales, which in the 1954 
first half year totaled $25,754,359 against 
$27,505,040 in the first six months of 1953. 
Before allowance for federal income 
taxes, the net income was $2,760,328 com- 
pared with $2,959,240. 

TEMCO’s consolidated balance sheet as 
of June 30 showed total current assets 
of $18,861,397, including cash of $3,055,784, 
while current liabilities were $12,120,362 


Sheffield Steel Corporation, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Armco Steel Cor- 
poration, has consolidated with Armco 
Steel Corporation, R. L. Gray, president 
of Sheffield and vice president of Armco, 
announced recently. It will be known as 
“Shefiield Steel, Division of Armco Steel 
Corporation.” 

Gray said the change was being made 
for corporate reasons, The business of the 
Sheffield Division of Armco will be con- 
ducted in the same manner and with the 


same officers in charge as when it was a 
separate company. 

Sheffield Steel Corporation became a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Armco in 


1930. Since that time, its annual ingot 
capacity has increased from 200,000 tons 
to 1,700,000 tons, an increase of over 700 
per cent. It operates steel producing 
plants at Kansas City, Missouri; Houston, 
Texas, and Sand Springs, Oklahoma. It re- 
cently acquired Southwest Steel Prod- 
ucts at Houston, Texas, manufacturer of 
bar joists, concrete forms, and other fab- 
ricated steel products. Immediately after 
the purchase, Southwest Steel Products 
announced that it would build another 
fabricating plant in New Orleans, Loui- 
Siana, 
* a * 


Second quarter earnings of Olin Indus- 
tries, Ine., showed a sharp increase over 
the results of the first quarter while 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation main- 
tained its earnings level of the previous 
period, according to announcements by 
Thomas S. Nichols, president of Mathie- 
son, and John M., Olin, president of Olin. 
Stockholders of the two companies last 
month approved a proposal for merger 
to form Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpo- 
ration. 

Olin Industries reported second quarter 
earnings of $4,349,063, which after de- 
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Catalog MR-24 


FREE SAMPLE 
We'll send this handy 
paper weight if you 
request it on your 
company stationery. 


STEEL GRATING MAKES WALKS SAFER 
Sturdy, one-piece construction with tops of all bars flush pro- 
vides open steel flooring and stairs for safe, easier walking. 
Gary Grating is furnished in a wide variety of neat appearing 
designs and sizes—and is tailor-made to fit your needs. For 
complete description and installation pictures on Gary Welded 
Grating, Stair Treads and Gary-Irving Decking, ask for 


Standard Steel Spring Division 


ROCKWELL SPRING AND AXLE CO. 
4001 East Seventh Avenue e 
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Gary, Indiana 
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ducting for dividends on the preferred 
stock amounted to 82 cents per common 
share. This compares with 62 cents per 
share in the 1953 quarter, for an increase 
of 32 per cent, and with 64 cents in the 
first quarter of 1954. Earnings for the 
half on the same basis were $7,725,993 or 
$1.46 per share, compared with $6,722,743 
or $1.28 for the first half of 1953, an in- 
crease of 14 per cent. Olin sales for the 
six months and second quarter respec- 
tively were $97,965,588 and $50,478,823 in 
1954, against $115,607,871 and $59,720,047 
in 1953. 

Mathieson’s earnings for the half were 
$9,266,561 or $1.61 per common share, com- 
pared with $9,211,133 or $1.62 on a smaller 
number of shares last year. Second quar- 
ter earnings were $4,472,542 or 78 cents 
per share, compared with $4,542,488 or 80 
cents in 1953. Sales for the six-months 
and quarter were $134,939,182 and $69,- 
382,185 against $123,688,451 and $63,173,278 
a year ago. 

* 7 . 

The Texas Power & Light Company, 
Dallas, Texas, reported a net income of 
$9,575,216.14 for the twelve-month period 
ended May 31, 1954. The period covered 
by the statement is the twelve months’ 
period beginning on the first day of the 
month next succeeding the effective dates 
(May 7, 1953 and May 19, 1953) of the 
post Effective Amendments to the com- 
pany’s Registration Statement for 70,000 
shares of $4.84 Preferred Stock and $5,- 
000,000 principal amount of first mortgage 
bonds, 3% % series due 1983. 

The unaudited statement reported total 
operating revenues of $41,491,069. The to- 
tal operating expenses were $16,164,790 
plus taxes, amortization of limited term 
investments and property retirement re- 
serves for total operating revenue de- 
ductions of $30,331,011, leaving net reve- 
nues of $11,160,057. Other income (net) 
amounted to $688,539. Total income de- 
ductions were $2,273,380, leaving a net in- 
come of $9,575,216. 

a 








Noting a 6.7 per cent jump in tonnage 
sold, coupled with modest price increases 
last fall, The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company’s annual report to shareholders 
issued recently for the fiscal year, ended 
Marck 31, 1954, shows the firm's sales 
were up 8.1 per cent over the 1953 figure 
and 5.1 per cent above the previous rec- 
ord set in 1952. 

Champion Paper’s net sales for the year 
amounted to $128,043,6445 as compared 
to $118,479,923 last year. However, earn- 
ings before taxes on income dropped from 
$20,002,918 in 1953 to $19,754,312 during 
the year just ended, while net income for 
1954 amounted to $9,546,312 as against $8,- 
873,918 a year ago. The report shows fur- 
ther that the company’s net income was 
7.5 per cent of its net sales during each 
of the past two fiscal years. 

s * @ 

Sales of The Dow Chemical Company 
fell one-half of one per cent short of the 
record high posted last year, the com- 





pany’s annual report revealed, totaling 
$428,255,000 for the fiscal year ended last 
May 31. 

Dividends from associated companies 
and other revenues brought Dow’s total 
income to $436,417,000. In 1953 the com- 
pany’s sales were $430,385,000 and its to- 
tal income $439,617,000, 

Earnings after taxes totaled $33,425,000 
as compared to $35,857,000 a year ago. 
Earnings before taxes on income declined 
from $86,857,000 to $57,825,000. Provision 
for depreciation and amortization of 
plants and equipment reached a new 
high, however, at $64,490,000, compared 
with $52,020,000 in the previous fiscal 
year. 

s o s 

Earnings of The Mead Corporation for 
the twelve weeks ended June 13, 194 
amounted to $1,288,161, equal, after allow- 
ing for preferred dividends and all 
charges, to $1.05 on the 1,172,053 common 
shares outstanding. 

This compares with $1,279,038 for the 
twelve weeks ended June 14, 1953, equal, 
after preferred dividends and all charges 
to $1.04 per share. 


Net sales for the twelve weeks were 
$26,079,376, as compared with $26,460,149 
in the like period a year ago. 

For the 24 weeks ended June 13, 1954, 
net profits amounted to $2,473,349, equal 
to $2.01 per share on the shares outstand- 
ing. This compares with $2,586,665 in the 
same period a year ago, equal to $2.10 
per share. 

Net sales for the 24 weeks ended June 
13, 1954 amounted to $51,340,317, which 
compares with $52,382,667 a year ago. 

s s s 

Second quarter earnings of $6,081,216 
or $1.82 per share were reported by The 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. 
This compares with $2,989,478 or 89 cents 
a share during the first quarter this year 
and $7,985,231 or $2.38 a share for the 
second quarter last year. 

Net earnings for the first six months 
this year were $9,070,694 or $2.71 a share 
compared with $14,944,206 or $4.46 a share 
for the same period last year. 

Sales and operations showed improve- 
ment during the second quarter, Presi- 
dent J. L. Mauthe said in the quarterly 
statement. Net sales were $116,422,718 
compared with $104,312,290 in the first 
quarter. 

© oe e 

Hercules Powder Company reported for 
the six months ended June 30, 1954, net 
income equal after payment of preferred 
dividends, to $2.58 a share on 2,684,508 
shares of common stock outstanding. 

Net income in the first six months of 
1953 was equal to $2.44 a share on 2,- 
677,937 shares of common stock then out- 
Standing. 

For the second quarter of 1954, net in- 
come was equal after payment of pre- 
ferred dividends, to $1.37 a share on com- 
mon stock. This compares with net in- 
come in the second quarter of 1953 equal 
to $1.28 a share. 

Net sales and operating revenues for 
the six months’ period were $92,149,029, 
compared with $99,968,791 for the corre- 
sponding 1953 period. 
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WHERE PRECISION 
IS A HABIT 


...over a 
hundred years old. 








For More Than a Hundred Years, every Brown & Sharpe 
precision tool has been designed and manufactured to be the 
finest in its respective class . . . the perfect end-product of 
precision manufacture. And the fine workmanship that made 
such high standards possible has been constantly improved 
over the years until today Brown & Sharpe products are 
symbols of precision . .. known and used the world over. 


Let Brown & Sharpe fill your precision tool needs from a 
wide selection that includes everything from top quality steel 
rules to the latest, most productive automatic screw machines. 
The complete line is clearly described and illustrated in 
compact catalogs. Write for them. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence |, R. 1., U.S.A. 


(|BS 
Brown & Sharpe 


Milling Machines * Grinding Machines * Screw Machines * Cutters 
Machine Tool Accessories * Machinists’ Tools * Johansson Gage Blocks 
Electronic Measuring Equipment * Pumps 























BUSINESS NOTES 





Delta-C&s Air Lines during the month 
of June chalked up a revenue passenger 
mileage of 29,560,000--a gain of 4,800,000 
miles over the same month of last year 
Laigh C. Parker, vice-president traffic 
and sales, reported, 

Available seat miles flown totaled 45,- 
149,000, a 20 per cent increase cornpared 
to June, 1953. 

The airline official said 99.83 per cent 
of seat miles scheduled were flown last 
month the 10,000-mile Delta-C&S 
system. 


over 


. * * 


Aero Engineering Company, a division 
of The Garrett Corporation, has opened 
a new office in St. Louis, Missouri, it was 
announced by Frank Miles, vice-president 
in charge of eastern companies for the 
corporation, Donald E, Flinn has been 
transferred from the company’s Indiana 
office to head Aero Engineering Sales’ 
activities in the St. Louis area. 

Aero Engineering also maintains of- 
fices in Atlanta, Georgia; Baltimore, 
Maryland, and Mineola, New York. 

. * * 

The opening of a modern warehouse 
and office located at 3125 Seventh Ave- 
nue, North, in Birmingham, Alabama, is 
reported by the main office of E. H. Sar- 
gent & Co. at Chicago. The plant has been 
in operation since September Ist. 

The Birmingham facility will serve 
customers of this well known manufac- 











turer and distributor of scientific labora- 
tory instruments, apparatus, supplies and 
chemicals in the Southeastern section of 
the United States. 

FE. H. Sargent & Co.'s president, T. M. 
Mints, recently said, “The growth of 
Southern laboratory science and the in- 
creasing recognition here of the value of 
research, makes possible our new Bir- 
mingham plant. We will be much better 
able to serve laboratories here and in 
adjacent states.” 

es * * 

The Trane Company, manufacturing 
engineers of air conditioning,, heating 
ventilating and heat transfer equipment, 
announces the change of address of two 
sales offices. 

The Charlotte, N. C., sub-office of the 
Greensboro sales office is now located in 
the Smith Building at 116% S. Church 
St. Loy F. Thompson is sales engineer in 
charge of the office. 

The Nashville, Tenn., sub-office of the 
Louisville sales office is now located at 
1810 Broad Street. Sales engineer in 
charge of this office is Fred Davidson, 
or, 

2 o * 

Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc., De- 
troit manufacturers of conveyors and ma- 
terials handling equipment, announce 
the opening of an office in Atlanta, to 
serve the commerce and manufacturing 
of the Southeastern states. The office is 









located at 104 Fairview 
West Place de Leon 
Georgia. 

John W. Lay, Jr., a native of Atlanta, 
is in charge of the office. Mr. Lay is a 
graduate of Georgia Tech, in Industrial 
Engineering. 


Building, 403 
Avenue, Decatur, 


* . * 

The West Engineering Co., Richmond, 
Virginia, has recently purchased from the 
Bonsack Machine Company, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, the rights, including in- 
ventory, tools, patterns, drawings, etc., 
to manufacture the “Bonsack” High 
Speed Automatic Feeder, the “Jeep” 
Stemming Machine, and the “Astra” cut- 
off. All machines of these types tagether 
with all replacement parts for machines 
already in service will be manufactured 
in Richmond, Virginia. 

Many years ago the 
Company built the 
matic cigarette 


Bonsack Machine 
first successful auto- 
machine in the world. 


* . * 


The opening of a Southwest sales office 
serving Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
Louisiana has been announced by Ache- 
son Colloids Company, Port Huron, Mich., 
manufacturers of “dag” colloidal graphite 
dispersions. 

Clifford T. Olsen, service engineer for 
Acheson, will manage the new office, 
which is located in the Suburban Build- 
ing, Dallas 6, Texas. 











Nearly 


100 Industries Selected Oklahoma's 


SAND SPRINGS—TULSA Industrial District! 


NEW SAND SPRINGS 












WHO THEY ARE... 


Commeader Mills, Inc., 


Mo-Vi, 


WHY? 





South West Box Co., Kerr Glass Mfg. Cerp., American 
Smelting and Refining Co., Southwestern Porcelain Steel Corp., Pedrick Lab- 
eratories, Inc., Ogbit Valve Co., National Tank Ce., Frank Wheatley Pump 
and Valve Mfr., Lock Joint Pipe Co., General Paint Corp., American Steel 
ond Wire Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Lincoln Electric Co., Southwest Steel 
Corp., Standard Magnesium Corp., Stendard Aluminum Co., Enardo Mfg. Co., 
SheMeid Steel Corp., The Boardman Co., Youngstown Steel Products Co., 
inc., Boyles Galvanizing Co., Stanley Home Products Co., Santa Fe 
Engineering and Equipment Co., The Fibercast Corp., ond many others. 
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WHAT THEY MAKE... 


Products manufactured and distributed in 
the national market (many of them export- 
ed) by the Sand Springs-Tulsa area com- 
panies include Textiles, Fruit Jars, Corru- 
gated Boxes, Zinc Products, Steel, Electric 
Fixtures, Chemicals, Canned Foods, Janitor 
Supplies, Meat Products, Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, Dog Food, Porcelain Enameled Steel, 
Paints and Varnishes, Building Materials 
and many others. 


De natun SITES @ TRACKAGE @© WAREHOUSES @ ABUNDANT WATER 
@ NATURAL GAS @ ELECTRIC POWER © SATISFACTORY LABOR-LIVING 
w CONDITIONS © COMPLETE BELT-LINE FREIGHT SERVICE — Direct con- 
nections with Frisco, Santa Fe, Katy and Midland Valley Railroads 





Write for Complete Information 


SAND SPRINGS HOME INDUSTRIAL DEPT., SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 
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WHO'S WHERE 


The appointment of Warden A. Brooks 
as district sales engineer of The Ingalls 
Iron Works Company, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, in its newly established Atlanta of- 
fice has been announced by K. H. Gayle, 
Jr., president. 

Mr. Brooks, a native of Atlanta, Georgia, 
and a former structural engineer with 





Warden A. Brooks 


Robert and Company, architects and en- 
vineers of Atlanta, opened Ingalls branch 
sales office in the First National Bank 
building July 1st. He will also represent 
The Ingalls Steel Construction Company, 
a subsidiary, and the Birmingham Tank 
Company division. 

Prior to his Robert and Company asso- 
ciation Mr. Brooks was a structural en- 
zineer with the Georgia Power Company, 
Atlanta, and the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company, New- 
port News, Virginia. He graduated from 
Georgia Technical Institute in 1922. 

e eo a 

Appointment of Robert D. Perry as field 
representative for Goodyear Aircraft Cor- 
poration in its newly-formed Dallas, Tex., 


Bob Perry 


district is announced by H. 
Crum, sales manager. 

Perry’s duties call for the solicitation 
and servicing of accounts with aircraft 
manufacturers and producers of other 


Webster 
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aeronautical products in the Dallas area. 

A consulting engineer in Dallas prior 
to his association with Goodyear Aircraft, 
Perry will base his operations from the 
company’s office located at The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company district head- 
quarters, 3809 Parry Avenue. 

Following his graduation from Ohio 
State University in 1950 with a degree 
in engineering and mining, Perry joined 
the Atlantic Refining Company in Dallas 
as a seismic engineer. He was engaged 
more than 20 months in a program of 
welding research. Prior to opening an of- 
fice as a consulting engineer earlier this 
year, he was a metallurgist for three 
years with the Texas Metal and Manu- 
facturing Company of Dallas. 


During his three years in Dallas, Perry 
completed requirements for a law degree 
while attending the evening college at 
Southern Methodist University. 


Stanley W. Hamilton, formecly «ssist- 
ant to Starrett D. Huff who died sud- 
denly on July 14, 1954, has assumed the 
duties and responsibilities of Manager 
of Wood Procurement at the Mechanic- 
ville mill of West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company. 

Mr. Hamilton had been assistant to Mr. 
Huff since May 1, 1948, and is thoroughly 
familiar with the mill problems as well 
as the procurement of pulpwood. 


. . . 








These Buildings Are 
Never Too Old to “Grow” 


Armco Steel Buildings can always be extended for more floor 
space—today or ten years from now. All that's required are 
standard Armco Building parts. Attachment to the original 
structure is easy and fast—and there is no material loss. 


yy Series S Building 


Series P Buildings ~r 


pike 


While Armco Series S and P Buildings are different in construc- 
tion and appearance, both offer fire-resistance, rigid construc- 
tion, low-cost maintenance, and the economy of long life. 

ARMCO SERIES S BUILDINGS, with unique STEELOX construc- 
tion, are available in clear span widths of 4 to 40 feet. Lengths 


are unlimited. 


ARMCO SERIES P BUILDINGS, for larger building require- 
ments, are supplied in clear span widths of 30 to 100 feet. 


Lengths are unlimited. 


For complete data on these Armco Buildings, write us. 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


DIXIE DIVISION 


619 Forsyth Bldg. © Atlanta, Ga 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 
CBI Life Bldg = 


Houston, Tex 


Other Offices in Principal Citre's 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS 





Mister Cotton 


(Continued from page 5%) 


the company’s chairman of the executive 
committee, 

Craig Smith is intensely concerned 
with protecting the good jobs of his com- 
pany’s workers and of the thousands of 
other workers in textile mills through- 
out this nation. That is one reason that 
he is alarmed over the network of trade 
embargoes and other artificial restraints 
on international commerce imposed by 
nations abroad which are seeking, at the 


same time, to have the already low 


United States tariff structure pushed 
down even lower. 

Productive efficiency in the foreign tex- 
tile industry is continuing to increase 
without any appreciable narrowing of 
the huge wage gap which exists between 
textile plants in this nation and abroad. 

These factors, Mr. Smith warns, pose 
a serious threat to this nation’s textile 
industry. And he adds that if the United 
States’ cotton and textile economies are 
ever permitted through trade policy to be 
undermined by low-wage foreign compe- 
tition, “the destructive repercussions 
would penetrate our entire economic 
system.” 





e ECONOMY 
e DURABILITY 


e ARCHITECTURAL 
BEAUTY 


RUGGED DURABILITY and 
Simple Beauty are the charac- 
teristics of the William Neal 
Reynolds Coliseum, at the 
North Carolina State College 
where Solite accoustical proper- 
ties were put to excellent use. 
Ross Shumaker, Raleigh, N. C., 
Designing Architect 
@ Northup & O'Brien, Winston- 
Salem, N.C., Detailing and 
Supervising Architect 
Coble Construction Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., General 
Contractors 


Interior of Reynolds Coliseum, 
during Basketball Game. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT MASONRY UNITS 


MORE AND MORE modern projects throughout the 
South are utilizing the amazing design possibilities of 
Solite, which guarantees comparatively low cost con- 
struction, plus smart, modern design! 

Here is the smooth, even-textured masonry unit 
that serves as durable exterior walls as well as beau- 


tiful 


interior finishes. 


And Solite units have those 


important “built-in” features every builder wants. 
They are rust and stain proof, sound absorbing and 


serve as natural insulators. 


Yes, Solite, the ideal 


masonry unit for all types of construction, is fire 
resistant, always uniform in color and surface and it 


holds nails, too! 


REMEMBER — your architect is a professional advisor. 
Regardless of what type of construction you are interested 
in consult him. He will be glad to help you build better. 





SUG 


PLANTS AT AQUADALE, N.C. ¢ 


P. Oo. Box 1-J, 
Richmond, Virginia 


1817 Liberty Life Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


BREMO BLUFF, VA. 





A further lowering of American tariffs, 
he declares, would serve only to divert 
more goods from the regions of scarcity 
to the one region of great abundance, 
and, in the process, would threaten the 
destruction of this nation’s whole textile 
industry. Under the Trade Agreements 
Act, he points out, the United States 
granted many and heavy concessions on 
textile imports and, in return, reaped 
not a single tariff concession from other 
countries on cotton goods. “Instead,” he 
adds, “we became the target for a start- 
ling multiplicity of restrictions that 
are really tariffs in disguise.” 

He sees as a feasible solution to world 
commerce difficulties, an American ap- 
proach which would seek to stimulate 
the consumption of cotton and other 
commodities in areas of the world where 
they are now artificially and arbitrarily 
held down by this network of restrictions 
which either inhibit or prevent true mul- 
tilateral trade. 

In addition to his textile activities, Mr. 
Smith is an officer or director of several 
other business enterprises. He is first 
vice president, treasurer and director of 
Comer-Avondale Mills, Inc. of New 
York; vice president and director of 
Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala., and vice 
president and director of Jefferson Build- 
ing & Realty Company, Birmingham. He 
is treasurer and trustee of the Avondale 
Educational and Charitable Foundation 
which has contributed generously to the 
betterment of communities in which Av- 
ondale Mill operations are situated. 

He serves as a director of numerous 
businesses, including the Birmingham 
Trust National Bank, Protective Life In- 
surance Company of Birmingham, Bir- 
mingham Fire Insurance Company, 
Moore-Handley Hardware Company and 
Sylacauga Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation. He is a member of the advisory 
committee of the American Liability In- 
surance Company. 

Although his business and his concern 
for cotton and its future require the ma- 
jority of his time, he nevertheless is ac- 
tive in civic projects, including the Com- 
munity Chest, American Red Cross, Tu- 
berculosis Association, Alabama _Insti- 
tute for Deaf and Blind and others. 

He is a member of the New York 
Southern Society, the Newcomen Society 
of England, Alabama Press Association 
and Alabama Historical Association. 

Even with this multiplicity of duties, 
he finds time to devote to his hobbies, 
chief among which are horseback riding 
and golf. 


Underground Propane Storage 
Opened in Oklahoma Recently 


Oklahoma’s first underground propane 
storage mine, reputed to be the largest in 
the world, was opened officially last 
month in Seminole by Sinclair Oil & Gas 
Co. of Tulsa. 

The underground mine has a 110,000- 
barrel capacity. It is to be connected with 
a 5-mile pipeline from gas product plant 
No. 13, east of Seminole, where gas prod- 
ucts from plants 12 and 14 also will be 
received and processed for storage in the 
oil mine. 
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“GUNITE™ 


Keeps construction costs DOWN 


New construction and restoration cost less 
with “GUNITE’— pneumatically applied 
sand and cement. Rapid placement cuts 
down costly man-hours. Direct placement 
eliminates much form work. "“GUNITE” is 
strong, dense, fire resistant, resists erosion 
and chemical reaction. Get an estimate 
without obligation. 


¢ swimming pools « rehabilitation 
e reservoir lining ¢ canal lining 


® encasement 


“GUNITE” ASSOCIATES, Nc. 
GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE... TAROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 


+ Fe ae \ 


Miami, Florida NY \) Atlanta, Georgia 
7541 N.E. 3rd Place 1013 Bouldercrest Dr., S.E. 

















CREOSOTED 


Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, | Mere payment 
ena of premiums 


Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 


Decay and Termite Proof 


does not insure 


Docks for Ocean Vessels @ It is casy to buy fire insurance 
but difficult to prove a loss. — 


When fire occurs you must be 





able to prove what you lost 
and its cash value. 





With Continuous American 
Appraisal Service, you will 
always be prepared. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Chedee oo 'e ® Company 
Wew Orleans, Lea. 


Plents at New Orieens; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss.; Over Fifty Years af Service 


pinrin wial int OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Ist Half of '54 Brings Missouri 
160 New & Expanded Plants 


The first six months of 1954 brought a 
total of 160 new and expanded plants that 
invested $82,806,473 in Missouri, accord- 
ing to James D. Idol, industrial director 
of the Division of Resources and Devel- 
opment. These developments produced 
jobs for 2,927 new workers with total an- 
nual wages of $9,974,795. 

Included in the totals were 34 new 
plants, 45 expansions and 81 special in- 
dustries (defense, transportation and 
utilities). The new industries added 1,028 
workers with pay of $2,657,230 at an in- 


vestment of $8,093,020. Twenty-five of the 
new plants were outside metropolitan 
St. Louis and Kansas City. (For the pur- 
poses of this study these areas were the 
City of St. Louis and St. Louis County, 
and Jackson and Clay Counties). 

The 45 expansions, with a total invest- 
ment of $16,896,370, made 1,344 new jobs 
with an added payroll of $4,598,500. The 
81 special industries accounted for a $57,- 
817,083 new investment, 555 new workers 
receiving annual wages of $2,719,065. 
Nearly 61 per cent ot the investment in 
the special industries was in metropoli- 
tan St. Louis and Kansas City. 

An analysis of the geographical distri- 
bution of plants shows that St. Louis got 





When Time And 
Steel Run Short 


CONNORS STEEL DIVISION 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


OF PITTSBURGH 
P.O. BOX 2562 + 


BIRMIt'GHAM, ALA. 


When steel inventories run low 
and threaten production schedules, 
communicate with Connors. 

With flexible rolling schedules and 
fast truck and rail transportation 


facilities, Connors service is tradi- 
tionally good. 


Let us hear about your needs... 


CONNORS PRODUCTS: 
* Concrete Reinforcing Bars 
* Hot Rolled Strip 

* Merchant Bars 

* Special Sections 





8 per cent of the new plants, 28 per cent 
of the expansions, 14 per cent of the spe- 
cial industries and 35 per cent of the new 
jobs. Kansas City received 17 per cent 
of the new plants, 40 per cent of the ex- 
pansions, 14 per cent of the special indus- 
tries, and only 21 per cent of the total 
workers added. Outstate Missouri had 73 
per cent of the new plants, 31 per cent 
of the expansions, 70 per cent of the spe- 
cial industries, and 43 per cent of the new 
jobs. Percentagewise, the study shows 
St. Louis received 17.5 per cent of the 
state’s total growth, Kansas City 22.5 
per cent and outstate Missouri the re- 
maining 60 per cent. 


Virginia can lay claim to the second 
largest coal mine in the U. S..-the Moss 
Mine at Dante—which produced more 
than 2% million tons last year. 


NEW PLANTS 


(Continued from page 14) 
ham Constr. Co., 5245 Northrup for 
garage at 4040 Birmingham Avenue. 

ST. LOUIS—King's Tamales, Inc., Rueben 
Goodman, 1925 Cass Ave., let contract. to 
Joe Spiegelglass & Son, 500 East Drive, Fer- 
guson, for food processing plant at 5255 
N. Broadway. 

ST. LOUIS Moloney Elec. Co... 5390 
Bircher St., let contract to Wm. H. & Nel- 
son Cunliff Co., 3320 Lindell Blvd., for $110,- 
000 warehouse addition. Fred S. McNeill, 
3320 Lindell Blvd., Archt. 

ST. LOUIS—National Lead Co., New York, 
plans new facilities for producing titanium 
dioxide; will include addition to present 
plant and new equpment. 

ST. LOUIS—Rawlings Manufacturing Co., 
2307 Lucas Ave., let contract to Murch-Jarvis 
Construction Co., 718 Locust St., for $1,000,- 
000 addition to manufacturing building, Del- 
mar, Jefferson & 23rd Sts. 

ST. LOUIES—Windler Wholesale Floral Co., 
2744 LaSalle St., let contract to Hinrichs 
Constr. Co., 6440 Alabama, for warehouse 
addition at 2744 LaSalle St. Rudolph Buie. 
2703 Keokuk, Archt. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH CAROLINA Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co, let contract to D. A. Holbrook & Son, 
Albemarle, for Albemarle Bottling Plant; and 
to G. L. Wilson Bldg. Co., Statesville, for 
Statesville Bottling Plant. Marsh & Hawkins, 
Charlotte, Archts. 

DURHAM—Noland Co., Ine., 
to Geo. ’. Kane, Durham, 
branch building. R. R 
Archt. 

HIGH POINT Monarch 
plans $30,000 building 


(Continued on next puge) 


St., 


let contract 
for $176,000 
Markley, Durham 


Furniture Co 











PERFORATED METALS#" 
FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 


The “Ornamental” light-gauge designs here 
illustrated are only a few of the many you 
cam choose from in our new Catalog 39 and 
we are always pleased to quote on original 
designs or special work of any kind. 

For larger unit-openings, using metals up to 
%” in thickness, we offer a wide variety of 
equally attractive designs in our Catalog 36 
eon Diamond Architectural Grilles. 

Send us your blueprints. We are equipped 
to fabricate special sections to any desired 
extent and welcome opportunities to make 
money-saving suggestions. 


DIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
BOX 42 Winececms ares PENNA. 


(Wilkes-Barre Area) 
Sales | cities. 


esentatives in all princi 
Consult Your Classified ‘Telephone 


wienest 
rectory. QUALITY 


QUALITY HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS INC. 


2520 East Hagert Street 
Phone: RE 9-8911 














LAMORGA 


PIPE € FOUNDRY CO. 
Ps) 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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JACKSONVILLE—Kirby Hamlin, Kinston, ceived bids for approx. 420 miles cable and cilities at site of new soya bean pro 2 
N. C., agent for owner, received bids for open wire lines. and feed mill on South Chickamauxa Creek 
storage warehouse. Wm. A. Coleman & COLUMBIA R. C. Motor Lines, Inc., CHATTANOOGA Chattanooga Parking 
/ 3socs., Kinston, Archts Jacksonville, Fia., received bid of $111,964 Stations, Inc., John T. Riddle, Vice-Pres 

KINSTON City plans power plant im- from C. G. Shockley Constr. Co. for ware- plans to raze Old Chamberlain Bidg., 9th 
provements house and office building. Russell Seymour, Chestnut Sts. and erect modern 

MOORESVILLE — Mooresville Industrial Jacksonville, Fla., Archt, parking station; cost approx, $50,000 
Council, Inc., let contract to John V. Barger COLUMBIA—WIS-TV Corp., Columbia, let MEMPHIS— Lockport Felt Co., Starkville 
Constr. Co. for $77,000 varn mill. Biberstein, contract to Southern States Construction Miss... received bids for factory building 
Bowles & Meacham, Inc., Charlotte, Archt. Co., Columbia, for TV station addition Johnston & Jones. Starkville, Archts 

STATESVILLE Southern Screw Co., GREENWOOD —-City received bids for gas 
Fritz Jensen, Pres., plans $2,000,000 expan- transmission and distribution system at $2,- TEXAS 
sion program, near Salisbury Highway. 000,000. “ a ; 

WILMINGTON—L. A. & W. A. Raney re- | LANCASTER—Spring Cotton Mills, Elliott , AMARILLO- Vinson Supply Co. et con 
ceived bid of $69,452 from W. A. Simon, Inc., W. Springs, Pres., plans $2,200,000 expan- tract to ¢ hisolm Constr. Co. for $110,000 
Wilmington, for warehouse. Leslie N. Boney, sion program, including cotton’ warehouse Warehouse at 655 N. Fairfield St _ nay 
Archt. at Lancaster plant: storage warehouse and . AUSTIN—Chas A Burton, 615 Ww Jath 

WINSTON-SALEM American Bakeries finished goods warehouse at Grace Bleach- St. received bid from C. Ben Hibbetts MT 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., let contract at $82,924 to ery: addition to Lancaster plant. B Burnett St., at $81,536 for Call Offlee and 
Floyd S. Burge Construction Co., Winston- | SPARTANBURG General Baking Co., Dry Cleaning plant, 19th & Rio Grande Sts 
Salem, for plant building. Stevens & Wilkin- New York, let contract to Fiske-Carter August Watkins Harris, 13° Niles Road 
son Atlan Ga. rehts. Constr. Co., Spartanburg, at $155,800 for ad- Austin 3. Arecht. ee : 

YADKIN. “COUN ivy Yadkin Valley Tele dition to bakery. Cowell & Robinson, New AUSTIN—City of Austin received bids for 
phone Membership Corp., Yadkinville, re York, Archt three contracts on power plant structure 
ceived bids for rural telephone project NC TAYLORS Southern Bleachery & Print Power piping and wiring, at $6,000,000 
5094, Yadkin County, 509C, New Hope. Works, Inec., Taylors, plan alterations and BEAUMONT — American Pipe Line Corp 

additions to plant building. Robert & Co. New York., plans pipe line from Beaumont 
OKLAHOMA Assocs.. 96 Poplar St.. N.W., Atlanta, Archts.- to Newark. N. J., 1425 miles, and 485 miles 


Engrs feoger lines, ~ cost woe. $170 0G 000 
OKLAHOMA—Cities Service Co. and Con- ODM approval grantec ; 

tinental Oil Co., purchase 1,050 mile crude TENNESSEE BRYAN City received bids for power 

oil pipe line gathering and trunk system in CHATTANOOGA—Central Soya Co., Inc, Piping at Municipal electric plant 

Oklahoma from Interstate Oil Pipe Line Co. Fort Wayne, Ind., plans $350,000 storage fa- (Continued on page 61) 

and two crude oil lines extending 359 miles 

from Glenn Pool, Okla., to Wood River, Ill. 
from Ajax Pipe Line Co. pli iced owner- 

ship in Cherokee Pipe Line Co. 
BARTLESVILLE Phillips Petroleum Co 

plans headquarters here 


onsen eaneeen V | E N E R HYMAN VIENER & SONS 


SOUTH CAROLINA-—Fort Hill Nat. Gas Z P. O. Box 573 


Authority of S. C. received bids for gas — 
transmission and distribution system M E T A L S$ SaISHED & Richmond, Virginia 
throughout state; est. cost $5,000,000, 
te Sing te ee pen COUNTIES a2 wae 
Carolina ura ‘elephone Corp., Abbeville, 
pint ohn bid vor Fe Electric Co., ALUMINUM ALLOYS e BABBITT METALS e BRASS INGOTS 
Anderson, at 69,526, for Project SC 506, 
in Abbevie and Anderson Counties, PIG and CAULKING LEAD e LEAD ALLOYS eSOLDER METALS 
tN-—-Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co., Atlanta, Ga., let contract to Clark TYPE METALS e TIN AND TIN ALLOYS e SLAB ZINC 
ae Co.. Columbia. for heating and air F Metal d All 
conditioning building } 1 ° etais an oys 
woe Wak 3 Skyline mite. Co., ee Specification Non-Ferrous 7 
ew Yor . contract to Pinetree Bldg. & " 
Supply Co. x Camden, at $135,600 for plant “YOUR DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY — VIENER METALS" 
or c-lLac oO ne 

COLLETON COUNTY — Palmetto Rural 
Telephone Corp., Inc., Waltersboro, re- 


ssin 

































































A new world of tranquil 


Otes 
Mo Tl ke beauty .. . days that sparkle 
with brilliant sun... nights 
2 Restful HOTEL ountain a that are cool enough for 
Mountain Lake, Virginia * blankets. A perfect place to 


AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS loaf your time away ... or 


: ° A P 
paanema nconaena ‘ameneiiiin ere enjoy tennis, fishing, swim- 
MOTE ADmi@ar Stmmts HOTEL PartTON Omehea Gaver iw . if h b k idi 
septa eee oni nom € ove. € COPOMADO COURTS _ on ming, gol, horseback riding, 
nom tov . f , P P 

pistercr oF cowumera sourm canouna mort (uasoc or mountain climbing in the 
HOTEL WASHINGTON — Washington HOTEL WADE HAMPION yo non cae en 3 

venas 


oa moana lndenann ETE STtpuane» austin MOTE tatraGte mene p se ce re sque mountame of 
tovrsiana MOTE weoia Virginia . . Choice of su- 

JUNG WoTEL Stow Orteans, TEL tantees MOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE 

HOTEL DESOTO New Orleans MOTE CORTEZ morn monnicruo “***e tee perb resort hotel accommo- 


TeLepnone dations or secluded rustic 


NEW YORE Murrey Mili 66090 WC AGO -thehews 45100 
WASHINGION—Execunve 36681 menico ene 10 2800 CaLveston—s 0536 cottages. 


Ai® CONDITIONED . TELEVISION . manos 
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Sales Executives 
Engineers 
Bankers 

Editors 


Area and Population 
Agriculture 
Forestry 
Construction 

Mining 

Processing Industries 
Manufacturing 
Utilities 

Railroads 


1954 Blue Book of Southern Progress 


Included Free with Manufacturers Record 


The Indispensable Tool for 


The new edition of the BLUE BOOK OF SOUTHERN PROGRESS 


will include complete detailed data for 1953 covering: 





With a third of the Nation's area and population covered, the BLUE BOOK is 
the only publication that gives the FACTS and FIGURES which illustrate the 
important part each state plays in the economy of the South. 





Manufacturers Civic Leaders 
Utilities Educators 

: Librarians 
Railroads Statisticians 















Finance 
Trade and Service 

Business Volume and 

Economic Summaries for 

each of the 16 Southern states 
Business Volume and Economic 
Summaries by Regions for 

the United States 


























Special Renewal 


Offer 





will be included without cost with a | year subscrip- 


tion to MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


for only 





A COPY OF THE 1954 BLUE BOOK 
(originally priced $2.00) 











$3.00 











Published Annually by MANUFACTURERS RECORD PUBLISHING COMPANY 













Comprehensive Data for each of the 
16 Southern States shown in above map. 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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(Continued from page 59) 

COCHRAN COUNTY—El Paso Gas Co. 
contract to Tellepsen Construction Co., 
2536, for $5,000,000 gasoline plant. 

CORPUS CHRISTI—George Seitter, 
man & Staples Sts., let contract to Bi 
Bigler, 3018 Austin St., for $50,000 
Photo Bldg. 

DALLAS—Dukaine Corp., c/o Geo. W. Ed- 
wards, 1509-A Cochran St., Archt., received 
bid from W. Earl King, 1006 Fletcher St. at 
$35,860 for building at S.E. Cor. Winkler 
Drive & Hasbrook St. 

DALLAS — Walter Zanes, Walter Zanes, 
Jr.. and —— Funderburk, Central Blvd. 
and Pacific St., received bid of $311,856 from 
W. Hz. Wallace 2330 Hardwick, for ware- 
house addition. 

FORT WORTH — Heard Elevator Co., 
Houston, Dow Heard, President, plans $2,- 
250,000 grain elevator, 5,000,000 bus. capacity. 

FORT WORTH-—U. S. Cold Storage Corp., 
Chicago, — cold soveee — freezing 
plant; estimated cost $1,175, 

FREEPORT —Avtane paca ‘Co., Dallas, 
lans $15,694,000 expenditure for new petro- 
eum refining and alkylation facilities. 

FREEPORT—Dow Chemical Co., c/o R. E. 
Garrison, Asst. Pur. Agent, Freeport, re 
ceived bids for 3 silos for storage of soda 
ash. Plant B 

GARLAND — Resistol Hats, Inc., Harry 
Rolnick, pres.. Plainfield, N. J.. moving its 
straw hat division to headquarters in Gar- 
land. Will construct new manufacturing 
plant to house machinery from Plainfield. 

HOUSTON Ada Oil Co. plans 13-story 
building on Old Main St., cost $3,000,000, 
Hamilton Brown and Donald Barthelme, 
2017 W. Gray Ave., Houston, Archts. 

HOUSTON — Dukaine, c/o Geo. W. 
wards, Archt., 1509-A Cochran St. 
received bid from Pence Constr. Corp., 

Box 226, Bellaire, Tex., for $37,800 building. 

HOUSTON — General Motors Corp., De 
troit, let contract to O'Rourke Constr. Co., 
Box 7557, Houston 7, for $387,000 retail 
agency training building, corner Richmond 
and McCue Sts. Wyatt C. Hedrick, P. O. Box 
765, Fort Worth, Archt. 

HOUSTON General Motors, 4807 Wake 
Forest St., Houston, let contract to O' Rourke 
Constr. Co., 4011 Koehler St., for $200,000 
Shop building. 

HOUSTON-——Pappas Refrigeration Co. 
purchased building at 401 Louisiana St. 
plans to spend $150,000 on renovations. 

HOUSTON.—Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Corp., plans multi-story parking garage to 
orovide parking facilities for new Second 

Vational Bank & Commerce building on wd 
Kinney Ave., bet. Travis & Milam Sis. C 
Herbert Cowell & Hugo Neuhaus, Jr 2308 
LaBranch St., Archts. 

IRVING—B. W. Baker, 212 N.W. 2nd St., 
Grand Prairie, Tex., received bid from Bram- 
lett & Montgomery Constr. Co., 4231 Barks- 
dale St., Dallas, at $33,873 for office and 
plant building. 

LONGVIEW — Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt 


let 
Box 


Fur- 
ler & 
Seitter 


has 
and 


880 to Waco Construction Co., P. O. Box 
4006. Waco, for automobile show room and 
shop building at 28th St. & Franklin Ave. 

WACO-—Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
508 S. Akard St., Dallas, let contract to 
Nuchols-Cathey Co., Inc... P. O. Box 609, 
Waco, for central office building air condi- 
tioning. 


VIRGINIA 


FREDERICKSBURG 
Co. of Richmond, Ine., let contract to L. C. 
Mitchell, Fredericksburg, for garage and 
warehouse. H. Carl Messerschmidt, Rich- 
mond, Archt. 

NORFOLK Smith-Douglass Co., (pro- 
ducers fertilizer materials) plans general of- 
fice building on 25-acre site. 
Babcock-Phillips Corp., A 
pres., let contract to Graham 
and office building. Ninth 
cost bet. $310,000 


Pepsi-Cola Bottling 


RICHMOND 
T. Phillips, Sr. 
Bros., for factory 
Street Road; estimated 
and $315,000. 

RICHMOND 
phone Co. of Virginia, 
tract to Milner Construction Co., 
for office building. Baskerville & Son, Rich- 
mond, Archts. 

RICHMOND—Imperial Tobacco Co., Ltd., 
received bid from Howard-Mitchell Constr 
Co.. Riehmond, at $55,274 for garage build- 
ing H. Carl Messerschmidt, Richmond, 


Archt 
YORKTOWN 
Corp. plans $25 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BUCKHANNON —F. C. Cook & Co., Balti- 
more, Md., plans $300,000 plant, located be- 
tween Cleveland Ave., Fifth St. and B. & O 

R 


CHARLESTON The Short Line Tele- 
phone Co., plans installation of dial system 
in six counties, approx. cost $37,095. 

FAIRMONT Fairmont Times to con- 
struct new plant, estimated cost $200,000 

HUNTINGTON H. L. Leap & Sons. 
wholesale food distributing, plans $25.00 
warehouse and office building. 

MORGANTOWN Morgantown Com- 
munity Association purchased Baker prop- 
ertv on Decker’s Creek: will use as prospec- 
tive industrial plant site. 

PARKERSBU RG FE. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co. Wilmington, Del., plans 
doubling present capacity of its Washington 
Works, near Parkersburg 

SHREWSBURY Appalachian Electric 
Power Co. plans $34,500 sub-station§ in 
Kanawha County 

SISTERSVILLE Linde Air Products Co. 
let contract to Baker & Coombs, Inc., Mor- 
gantown W. Va., for initial work on pro- 
posed $200,000,000 silicon producing plant. 

SOUTH CHARLESTON—Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp Westvaco Chior-Alkali 
Division plans anhydrous ammonia unit to 
cost $2,700,000, 


Chesapeake & Potomac Tele 
Richmond, let con- 
Richmond, 


Pan-American Refining 


,000,000 refinery. 





Corp, c/o Dale W. Patrick, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
plans manufacturing plant (first unit). 

LUBBOCK Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, 
c/o Roy Davis, Mgr., Lubbock, plans office 
building, 2901 Avenue A. DeWitt & Maeker, 
1303 College Ave.. Archt 

PASADENA—The Ethyl Corp., P. O. Box 
341, Baton Rouge, La., received bids for 
cafeteria and office building addition. 

PORT ARTHU Gulf Oii Corp. plans 
$685,000 control laboratory and locker build- 
ing at refinery. 

SAN ANTONIO Alamo Clay Products Co., 
c/o Jess Gilbert, Gen. Mer... Elmendorf, 
Texas, asking bids on office’ and display 
building on Howard St., bet. Melrose Place 
and Norwood eo Walker & Carrington, 
4600 Broadway, San Antonio, Archts. 

SAN ANTONIO— Glidden Paint Co., M. M. 
Davis, ¢/o DeHaven Pitts Assocs., 4600 
Broadway, San Antonio, Archts., plans re- 
modeling building, 926 Fredericksburg Road 

SAN ANTONIO— Peerless Pump Co. plans 
building. B. F. Ruby, Owner, c/o Cerf Rose, 
Edwin Nicholson Assoes., 141 Auditorium 
Circle, Archts.-Engrs. 

SAN ANTONIO—B. F. Ruby. c/o Arent., 
asking bids on building for Peerless Pum 
Co. on Fredericksburg Road. Cerf Ross, Ed 
win Nicholson & Assocs., 111 hadiertane 
Cirele, San Antonio, Archts.-Engrs. 

SAN ANTONIO—San Antonio Machine & 
Supply Co., San Antonio & Harlingen, plans 
warehouse and office building. Cocke, »w- 
man and York, 1220 W. Harrison St., Har- 
lingen, Archts. — 

SAN MARCOS -— Cone Milis Corporation, 
Greensboro, N. C., purchased site for textile 
mill to produce denim. 

SWEETWATER —Texas Industries, 
Plans $250,000 plant. 

TYLER—Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., 
Chicago, plans factory. 

WACO—Gordon Roundtree Motors, Ltd., 
216 N. 5th St.. Waco, let contract at $121,- 


Inc., 
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ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS 


Manutacturers’ Agent 
plies and equipment, 
products Have wide acquaintance with architects 
and builders throughout Florida and Georgia. Gen 
eral office: Jacksonville, Fla. Please address in 
quirtes to 


specializing in builders’ sup 
will consider handling your 


No. 9809. co Manufacturers Kecord 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 








WANTED 


Complete plants for wrecking. 
Weber & Company 


Box 8037, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 














@ Patent Agents 
BATON & BELL 


wo sol ARES 


1149 Munsey Buil 
@ Inventions for Sale 











FACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
Casstiecatios Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 
coveri , 135 main subjects, and in = or 
more which o 7ou will doubtless be in- 
terested. ADAM FISHER CoO., 5418 Idaho, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CASH 


FOR USED TFANSFORKYERS 


Convert your used treasformers te 
cash! Send us a description of 
them TODAY. 
Transformers 


end Coils built to 
- Sead blue- 


TRANSFORMERS BOUGHT, 
SOLD end REPAIRED 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 


5317 Hetzel St., Cincinnati 27, Onie 





10° Betts vertical boring mill 2 
heads 

#4 Cincinnati plain Miller high 

ower Lima drive, table 
162" x 762". 

36" x 36" x 14° Cincinnati planer 
belted motor drive, 3 heads, 
excellent. 

Cincinnati Bickford Radial 
Drill motor drive, box table. 
CLARENCE J. O'BRIEN 


1032 Commercial Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





PIPE COMPANY Inc... 
, FORMERLY 

A ALBERT & DAVIDSON PIPE CORP, 

AONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE EAST 
Seamless and Welded %” to 26” O.0. 
All wall thickness Manufactured. 
Specialty large sizes. 
Cutting — Threading — Flanging - 
Call GEdney 9-63007 


a 
cage B 2nd, Ave, Rly AD Van 




















GOOD USED TANKS 


TENN., §.C., FLA., ARK., GA., VA. 
5—17,300 GAL. ',” THICK, PRESSURE. 
4—OIL TANKS 8,000 to 16,400 GALS. 
8—RAIL CAR TANKS 8,000 & 10,000 GAL. 

TANKS BOUGHT AND SOLD 


THE LESTAN CORP. ROSEMONT, PENNA. 








FOR SALE 
I—Complete ie hydrating plant. 
6 x 100'—7' x "—8' x 150’ kilns. 
42"" x 16", 36" : 16" and 24° « 12" crushing rolls. 
5‘ x 50° and 6' x 40° dryers. 
New Dryers—Kiins—Coolers. 
Used & i a ne & crushing machinery. 
Bali and Tube Mi 





W. P. HEINEKEN, INC., 50 Broad St., N. Y. 





WORLD'S LARGEST INVENTORY 


MOTORS-GENERATORS—TRANSFORMERS 
New ond Guaranteed Rebuilt 
1H.P. to 2500 HP. 

ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO 


©. BOX 51, ROCHESTER 1, N.Y. 








WANTED—Surplus Machinery 


Pulverizers, Filters, Mixers, S« 
Ball and Tube Millis, Tank 
above machines available 


P. ©. Box 1361, Church St. Station 
New York 8, WN. Y. 


reens, Rotary Dryers, 


Advise if plant with 




















i Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 


APPRAISALS 


NEW YORK 


MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO 


REPORTS 


LOS ANGELES 





ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OV rchitects and Gngineors 
ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 








Investigations 
and 


Reports 
DESIGN e 


ENGINEERS 


Appraisals 
Management 


e CONSTRUCTION 


Industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


INC. 


CHICAGO 





PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS — MARINE ENGINEERS 


Surveys—Reports—Design—Supervision—Consul cation 
Transportation and Traffic Problems 
Tu ansle-—eisge—tlenwere—Alrpore 


Industrial Buildin 
Waterfront aod Harbor 


bor. Structures 


Graving and Floating Dry Docks 


Vessels, 


Boats and Floating 


Equipment 


Complete Soils, Materials and Chemial Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA 


HARVEY, LA 





WILEY & WILSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Biean: and Electric Distribution, Power Plante, Municipa] Planning, 


ater Supply, 
Streets and purus and 





age, Sewage and Water Tr 
Airports, Industria! Plant 


Main Office 
905 Peoples Bank. Bldg. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Reports —- Plans — Supervision 


Branch Office 
7ll West iB Bt. 
Richmond 20, Virginia 





DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
Trafic Problems 
Industrial Plants 
Rallroads 
Pubways 
Power Plants 


1560 WN. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 11. 
79 MeAllister Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Grade Separations 
Expressways 
Tunnels 

Municipal Works 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
poner Engineers 
TRR WO SEWERS, SEWAGE 
1SPOSAL, OAT PHAIBALS. VALUA- 
TIONS, REPO 
1808 Citizens & Southern National 
Bank Building 
NTA, GA. 


Watson and Hart 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechan 
ical and Textile Engineering Problems. 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 
poosens radiant 





Bridges, Structures and Re 
Industrial and Power Plant Engineering. 
Srotbete Tr + ag Bidg., St. Louis 1, Me. 
. San Francisce 4, Callf. 





Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Warehouses 
Commercial Butldings—Steal and 
Reinforced Concrete—Design and 
Supervision— Reports 
1150 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consulting Engineer 


General Structures 
Plant Layout 
Design — Investigation --Quantity Survey 


1734 Bella Vista 
CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 





International Engineering 
Company, Inc. 
ANGINBERS 
Investigations — Reports Design 
Presurement — Field Engineering 
Domestic and Foreign 
74 New Montgomery St., 

San Francisco 5, California 





FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
INC 


Inspection Engineers and Chemasts 


RICMMOND faR VIRGINIA 
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LAW-BARROW-AGEE 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
Sori eatin Soil ae Rock Drill: 
Lead ne Soll Borine- “Rock Drilling 


Physical Testti 





Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Serving the ensire South 





WIGHT And COMPANY 
Alrfleids - P - § 
Surveys - Reports - Municipal 
Improvements 
Consulting Engineers 
Downers Grove, III. 








WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 
Civil — Sanitary — Structural 
Mechanical — Electrica) 
Reports, Plans, Supervision, Appraisals 
1304 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 





FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Enmgineers—C ontractors 


HARBOR WORKS © BRIDGES © POWER PLANTS ° 
DAMS ¢ DOCKS AND TERMINALS. 

DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY. 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PERU; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS, 
VENEZUELA; SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 





RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 


ENGINEERS 
DESIGN—INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS 
Industrial Plant Dev and 


Roads, 
1021 NORTH CALVERT STREET 


Plants jae 
Bridges, and Railroad Faciliti 


apg 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLANO 








ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Ben W. Hopkens 
INVESTIGATIONS | 


CONSULTANTS 
DESIGN REPORTS 
INSTRUCTION & PRODUCTION CONTROL 


W. Terry Feild 
*) APPRAISALS 


COMMERCIAL — INDUSTRIAL — Pec ge 


GER BLDG., + oar ae 
NOWTH LITTLE ROCK, aR 





Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
F. H. Dechant, E. J. Quirin, 
E. H. Harlow 


Piers and Bulkheads 
Foundations, Soil Mechanics 
Sanitary and Industrial Waste Disposal 
Water Supply, Flood Control 
Power, Industrial Plants, Buildings 
27 William Street New York 


3 William Street Newark 
Fidelity Phila’ Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia 


Ferry Bidg. San Francisco 


Toledo Testing 
Laboratory 


ENGINEERS-—-CHEMISTS 
Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection Research 
Tests Development 
Foundation Investigation 
Borings — Diamond Drilling — 
Load Tests 


Soils Mechanics Laboratory 
1810 North i2th St. Tolede 2, Ohie 





Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall & Macdonald 


Engineers 


ridges, Highways, Tunnels, Airports, 
Trafic and Transportation § Reports, 
Subways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, 
Power l’rojects, Industrial Buildings, 
Housing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 


51 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 


Howard, Needles, Tammen 
& Bergendoff 


Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Structures, Foundations 
Express Highways 
Administrative Services 


1805 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


55 Liberty Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Rader Engineering Co. 


Water Works, Sewers, 
Ports, Harbors, Flood 
Tunnels, Highways, Airport. 
Foundations, Buildings, 

Investigations, Consultati 


111 N.E, 2nd Ave., Miami 32, Florida 





Harrington & Cortelyou 
C J 46: Ene: 5 
Frank M. prema 
E. M. Newman ou, = 
Movable and Fixed Bridees of ot al Types 
nda and Rela 


ions, ted aa 
1004 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Me. 








SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS anv 


& 


CONSTRUCTORS 
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RAPID ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Specialists in the application ef 
Direct Current Power Supplies for 
Research © Development @ Production 


2880 MIDDLETOWN RD. 


NEW YORK 61, N. Y. 





VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 





HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Algernon Blair, Inc. 
General Contractors 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 
EBagouneors Consracters 
Water Power Development, Bridges 
COLUMBUS, GBOBGIA 





Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. 
General Contactors 
FOUNDATION BORINGS 
Fer Bngineers and Architects 
Jecksearille, Florida 


GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
Over 20 Years Experience 
Greenwich, Connecticut 





MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 


SOUTHEASTERN CHEMICAL 
COMPANY Consulting Engineers 
‘omplete ofessional services fo i 
PRODUCT EVALUATION nine, deslan Gud saperviiom of 65m 
CONSULTING SERVICE struetion of industrial plants, hichwavs, 
i ts, ousing, Sanitary sewers anc 
LABORATORY TESTING aback fone te 


Rochester, Pa.—Jackson, Miss 
ollege Park, Md.--Harrisburg, Pa 





39-A Meeting Street, Charleston, S. C. 








NEW SALES LEADS 


5 Days A Week 


The DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN, pub- 
lished 5 days a week, carries advance, accurate news 
on construction projects and the location of new 
industrial enterprises involving an expenditure of 
$35,000 and more in the 16 Southern states. 

This prompt news service enables you to reach 
“Live Wire” prospects at the proper time in selling 
services, materials, supplies or equipment. It is an 
excellent source of information for increasing your 


volume of profitable sales. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
4 MONTH SUBSCRIPTION $5.00 


DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
Published by 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD PUBLISHING CO. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 





DREDGING 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 
SAND — GRAVEL — STONE 
COMMERCIAL SLAG 


The Arundel Corporation 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Miami 6, Fie. 





GLAZER STEEL CORPORATION 
Structural and Plate Steel Fabricators 


Open capacity for quick delivery now available. We solicit 
your inquiries for Steel Fabrication and Werehouse Steel 
Products. Let us figure your jobs .. . Large or Small. 


Contact us at elther New Orleans or Knoxville 


P.O. Box 867, New Orleans, La. P.O. Box 1390, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Phone—Express 2761 Phone 4-860 








Ornamental and Industrial 
a PERFORATED 
DDD] ETALS 


We carry a large stock for 
OPT 


immediate shipment. 
Send for Our Oatalogue 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Ce., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. 1. City, & ¥. 








Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
@ BRISTOL, VIRGINiA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 te 2000 tons per month. 

















POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 


Contractors 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 








AUGUST NINETEEN FIFTY-FOUR 








— INDEX FOR BUYERS — 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 








Appraisals ....... 57 Gunite Contractors Sand and Gravel 


Architects .... 62 Hotels 2 OE Sea eT arte er 50, 
Brass Products . ge Lumber (Creosoted) Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) 11. 16, 64 


re 14, 63 Lumber (Salt-Treated) Sites (Industrial) 


5 2% 
Machinery (New and Second- 
Buildings (Steel) 4 65 

Steel Fabricating 
Business Consultants 62 

Steel Products 
Cement (Portland White) .... 15 ; 1i;- 16... 22, 
Masonry Units 


Chemists . - ra ae ole Steel (Stainless) 
— Metals (Non-Ferrous) 


Structural Steel 
Coal ...... sree Perforated Metals. .50, 58, 14 


Concrete (Lightweight Structural) 56 Rareideten Seodaite stints ‘ite 
anks an owers 
Constructors 


Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted) 57, Telephone Service 


Caueaniare Pipe (Cast Iron) Tools (Precision) 


Dredging Contractors Pipe Forms Treads (Stair) 


Engineers Port Facilities Tubing (Steel) 


Flooring (Steel) oe Professional Directory Walls (Insulated Metal) .... 


Galvanizing . : Railroads Water Supply 


Grating (Steel) Pa Wire Rope 


E E L Guia. a 


pans nadtent chee tanedin’ SHEETS—hot & cold rolled, mony Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New York * Boston * Philadelphia 
& cold finished, drill rod, Ry-Ax types & coatings. Charlotte, N. C. + Cincinnati * Cleveland + Detroit * Pittsburgh * Buffalo + Chi- 
for axles, etc. cago * Milwaukee « St. Louis * Los Angeles » San Francisco * Spokane * Seattle 








7 


TUBING — mechanical, boiler ond 
STRUCTURALS — beams, chan- structural. 


nels, angles, etc. 

REINFORCING—bors & access. 
abrasion resisting, Inland 4-Woy 
Safety Plate, etc. MACHINERY & TOOLS 
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BUILDINGS 


Built Quicker . . . To Last Longer... 
... But They Cost Less 


@ Customed Engineered ALLIED STEEL Buildings are constructed of standard sections ideal 
° for any of your building needs. When you buy an ALLIED building 

ad Can Be Furnished Insulated you have a structure that can be lengthened, shortened—or moved— 
6 Constructed of Std. Sections with almost 100% of the original material salvaged. They're built 
@ 100% Salvage to last a long, long time, quickly erected anywhere, but they cost less 
because they’re custom built from inexpensive standard sections. 


Experience and sound WRITE FOR ALLIED'S ALLIED STEEL buildings can be furnished insulated or with asbestos 
engineering are the best NEW NO. 200 CATALOG 
foundation for steel 
buildings. Consult 


oe ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP 
you buy! . 


2100 N. LEWIS TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


covered roofs. 














FOR THE FINEST CONCRETE PIPE... 
YOU NEED FINEST FORMS! , 
PERFORATED 
METALS Backed by over 40 years of reliable service, th 


For every porpese, \ndustrial and Ornamental QUINN STANDARD is recognized as the -tmenpling 


crete pipe form the world over. Thousands of pipe 
manufacturers, from the smallest to the largest. look 
Steel, Stainless i Mone! Metal, arm. to Quinn for equipment to produce the finest con- 
Zine, crete pipe at the lowest possible costs. 
@ QUINN HEAVY DUTY PIPE FORMS 
For making pipe by hand methods by either the 
wet or semi-dry process. Sizes for pipe from 10° 
CHARLES MUNDT & SONS to 120° and oe hn desired. groove or bell end 
pipe in any length desire 
408 Jebaston Ave.. JERSEY CITY, WM. J. WRITE TODAY for complet tion ond 





a Also manulacturers of 
e QUINN CONCRETE PIPE MACHINES 


Uti WIRE & IRON WORKS 


BOONE IOWA 





EPPINGER & RUSSELL GO. 


WOOD PRESERVERS SINCE 1878 


80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Clean Pressure Treated “SERVING THE SOUTH'"' 
TIES — POLES — PILING — LUMBER Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 
Welded steel plate construction 
CREOSOTE © WOLMAN BRAND SALTS 


CHROMATED ZINC CHLORIDE BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


TREATING PLANTS Plants operating at 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. @ EDDINGTON, PA. © NORFOLK, VA. JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 





ABELL-HOWE CO 
Agency—L und & Willett 


AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 
Avency—Alert Advertising Agency 


ALABAMA POWER CO. 


Agency—Sparrow Advertising Agency 


ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION .. 65 
Avency— Advertising Engineers 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL CORPORATION ... 57 


Ayvency—-The Buchen Co 
AMERICAN BRIDGE DIV., U. S. STEEL 
CORP. 


Avency— Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
AMERICAN CREOSOTE WORKS 


AMERICAN a «fy & TELEGRAPH CO. 47 
Ayency--N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS . 55 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc 


ARUNDEL CORPORATION 
ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS .... 
ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Agency Lowe & Stevens, Inc 
pa Cea 


BAKER, INC., MICHAEL, JR. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 
Agency Jones & Brakely, Ine. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Avency—-Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


BLAIR, INC., ALGERNON 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Agency —Gordon A. Pihl & Associates 


BRISTOL STEEL & IRON WORKS, INC. 


BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 
Agency—Horton-Noyes Co 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


BUTLER MFG. CO. 


Avency —Aubrey, Finley, Marley & Hodgson 


bien 


CAITIE & BROTHERS, JOSEPH P. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY .... 
Agency—Russell T, Gray, Ine. 


CITIES SERVICE CO. 
Agency—-Albert Frank-Guenther Law 


COMMERCIAL ENVELOPE CO. 
CONNORS STEEL Div. 
Agencu— Robert Luckie & Co 
—D— 


DAVIDSON PIPE CO., INC. 
DAVISON PUBLISHING CO. 
DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
DE LEUW, CATHER & CO. 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 
Avency—Frederick B. Garrahan 


DUVAL ENGINEERING CO. 


EATON & BELL 
ELECTRIC CpuIPMeNT co. 
Agency—Charles R. Rumrill Co. 


ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 
Agency—S. C. Baer Co 


EPPINGER AND RUSSELL COMPANY 
—F— 


FIRST RESEARCH CORP. OF FLORIDA 
Avency—August Dorr Advertising, Ine. 


FISHER COMPANY, ADAM 61 
Avency-—Shaffer-Brennan-Margulis Advtg. 


FORD, BACON & DAVIS, INC. 
Agency Victor A. &mit h 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON 


66 


a 


GADSDEN (ALA.) COMMITTEE OF 35 .... 


Ayency—J. Howard Allison Co. 
GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
GENERAL COAL CO. 
Ayvency-——Aitkin-Kynett Co. 
GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Agency—Harris & Bond, Inc. 


GEORGIA PORTS AUTHORITY 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 


GLAMORGAN PIPE FOUNDRY COMPANY . 


GLAZER STEEL CORP. 
GOLDSMITH, GUSTAVE M. 
*"GUNITE’’ ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Agency 


a 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING COMPANY .. 


HARRINGTON & CORTELYOU 
HARRIS, INC., FREDERIC R. 
HEINEKEN, W. P. 


HENDRICK MFG. CO. 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN & 
BERGENDOFF 


HUNTING, LARSEN & DUNNELS 
a 
INDUSTRIAL is eo CORP. 


Agency—J. . Dewey 
maauamnnees ENGINEERING CO. 
— 
KERRIGAN IRON ‘a: Inc. 
Agency—C. P. Clark, Inc. 
KINNEAR MFG. CO. 
Agency—Wheeler, Kight & Gainey 


—t— 


oA. BARROW & AGEE LABORATORIES, 


MAHON COMPANY, R. C. 
Agency—Anderson, Inc. 


MANHATTAN PERFORATED METAL CO. .. 


METALPLATE CO. 


—N— 


NASHVILLE BRIDGE CO. 


NEWPORT STEEL CORP. 
Avency—Jaap-Orr Co. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 
Agency—-Houck & Company 


NORTH CAROLINA DEPT. 


OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT ... 


Avyency 
NO. 9809 


Bennett Advertising, Inc. 


O'BRIEN, CLARENCE J 
OLES ENVELOPE CO. 


O'NEAL STEEL WORKS 
Avency—Barnett & Barnett 


PALMER & BAKER, INC 


Talley Embry Advertising Agency 


63 


ar nee Bry en HALL & 


PAYNE & cian. BRUCE 
Agency—Donahue & Coe, I 


P. O. BOX 1351 
Agency—Diener & Dorskind, Ine 


wien 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 
Agency—Lessing Advertising Co. 


RADER ENGINEERING CO. 


RAPID ELECTRIC CO. 
Agency —Sanger-Funnell, 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. ; 
Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc 


RESALE DEPARTMENT 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES .... 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 


RUBEROID COMPANY 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross 


RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 


RYERSON & Bayon INC., 
Auency Calkins & elie Carlock- 
McClinton & Smith 


wiBae 
SANDERSON & PORTER 


Ee 
Agency—Calkins & Holden 


SAND SPRINGS, OKLAHOMA 
Agency—Gibbons Advertising Agency 


SCOVIL MFG. CO. 
Agency—Robotham & Peck, Inc 


SEABOARD AIR LINE ene COMPANY 
Agency—The Caples Co. 


SNARE CORP., FREDERICK 
SOUTHEASTERN CHEMICAL CO. 
SOUTHERN LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATE 
po Cabell Eanes, Inc. 
SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS CO 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Ine 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING DIV. OF 
ROCKWELL SPRING & AXLE CO. ... 
Agency—Paxson Advertising, Inc 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 
a = 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIV 16 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 
TRINITY PORTLAND CEMENT DIVISION... 15 
Agency—Harris & Bond, Inc. 
— oe 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF MARYLAND .. 

U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 

Agency—H. B. Humphrey, Alley 
Richards, Inc. 


U. S$. STEEL CORP. 


16 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & ‘ ysborn 


—v— 


VIENER & SONS, HYMAN ae 
VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 63 


WATSON & HART 

WEBER & COMPANY 

WHITMAN, REQUARDT & ASSOCIATES .... 
WIEDEMAN & SINGLETON, INC. 

WIGHT & CO. 

WILEY & WILSON 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 
Agency—Paulson-Gerlach & Associates 
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Coke Ovens 


our integrated operation 
means undivided control 


of quality 


Blast Furnaces 


Pipe Plants 


We are a wholly integrated pipe-producing unit — with mines, 
quarries, blast furnaces and laboratories under one direction 
and control. 


What does this mean to you, a pipe buyer? It means that 
we are in the best possible position to take complete and undivided 
responsibility for the quality of our product... from raw ma- 
terials to finished pipe. 


In addition to being able to control the quality of pipe- 
making raw materials at their sources, our Quality Control of 
pipe production gives further assurance to customers that the 
quality level of U. S. Cast Iron Pipe is in excess of standard speci- 
fications. Our pipe is produced to our own quality control specifi- 
cations, more exacting than the established specifications under 
which cast iron pipe is normally purchased. 


U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: BIRMINGHAM 2, ALABAMA 


A wholly integrated producer... from mines and blast furnaces to finished pipe. 









was KERRIGAN UWeldférgéd 


TRADEMARK 


Steel Flooring and Stair Treads 
* For Every Industry * 








Custom Made for YOUR job... 
and SAFE because it's weldférged 


Let our FREE illustrated catalog tell you 

all about it. See for yourself why 

Kerrigan grating is safer, how it is 

Weldforged into a one-piece, insep- 

arable unit. See how Bonderite gives ft 
Kerrigan Grating extra protection and F wept 


DIAMOND 
longer life. NOSING 


See how Kerrigan grating is custom- : eneenn 
fabricated to your exact requirements See our 4-page cutalog in 
i raftin ae 7 Sweet's — other advertisements in 

how our large ro ‘afting staff pre | bhshiosing Nowethmad tales Ee ace 
pares drawings (su ject to — ap- Sd Petroleum Refiner, Chemical Engineering, Thomas 
proval) and supervises fabrication . . ° 1 Register and Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory. 
how the finished grating comes to you 
well marked and identified for easy, 
low-cost installation. 


| 


Catalog contains complete engineering data. Write now 
for your FREE copy. Also FREE desk-size grating sample. 


KERRIGAN IRON WORKS, INC. 


@ GENERAL SALES OFFICE @ 274 MADISON AVE.,N.Y.C. @ 










